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INE WAS 


BONZO OVERKILL: Tiesday was one of those 
special days for the news media; Ronald Reagan inaugurated 
and 52 American hostages delivered quite punctually by 
Iranian ‘“‘barbarians,” as former president Carter quoted 
Reagan following Bonzo’s big moment. After being woken up 
with a hangover Wednesday morning, Reagan commented: 
“T want you to know that I don’t expect every morning to be 
greeted by the Marine Band.”’ The 200 million hostages who 
happened to be watching TV during the 48-hour ordeal kept 
their fingers crossed. Non-tube watchers who survived the 
biggest case of media overkill in history burned newsstands in 
effigy. Meanwhile, the Associated Press Wednesday 
afternoon produced unconfirmed reports that two of the 
former hostages released in 1979 claim that playing Russian 
Roulette with the captive embassy persons was common 
practice by the Iranian militants. Said Lloyd Rollins—one of 
the 13 Blacks and women freed last year—‘“‘They put a bullet 
in the chamber, spun the chamber, and they clicked the 
trigger off on a couple of the girls.” Rollins stated that the 
harassment stopped when the Iranians knew that they 
“weren’t getting the information from us. They knew that 
what they had done was illegal.” 


SOLIDARITY FOREVER: Over five thousand 
people marched and demonstrated in Berkeley last weekend 
to show their support for the people of El Salvador. The 
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theme of the march was ‘‘Stop US intervention in the affairs | 


of El Salvador.”’ People thronged the streets for over three 
hours, stopping traffic and reminding old-timers of the 
protests against the Vietnam war. Speakers at the rally 
included representatives from the Teamsters, the 
Longshoremen’s Union, Casa Nicaragua and Casa El 
Salvador. The demonstration coincided with other 
demonstrations in the US and around the world. In Brussels, 
Belgium, over 30,000 people marched in protest of US 
intervention in El Salvador. 


BREATHE DEEPLY: In a statement sure to confirm 
most of our worst fears, the National Commission on Air 
Quality released a report on Tuesday which stated that many 

arts of the country such as Los Angeles may never (ever) be 
able to clean up their air—that is, without ‘“‘serious economic 
disruption.” The report contained no specifics for changing 
the Clean Air Act of 1970 which must be reviewed this year. 
It did however admit that there would be “‘new challenges” in 
the coming decade, including such terminal problems as toxic 
pollutants, indoor air pollution, acid rain, carbon dioxide 
build-up, and visibility degradation. Lucky us. 


PRO-NUKERS GRIN AND GLOW: Pro-nuke 
Citizens for Adequate Energy were reassured by PGE 
supervisor Roy Hawes that the long-stalled Diablo power 
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plant will be licensed to operate. Speaking in Aptos, Hawes 
said that PGE is “more than ever” depending.on the 
controversial plant. The corporation estimates that the plant 
will provide 40 percent of its energy needs for the next 
decade. Hawes cited reduced costs. and decreased 
dependence on foreign oil as benefits of Diablo Canyon. 
However, there was no mention of the system of earthquake 
faults beneath the power plant. The construction and 
licensing of the Diablo Canyon power plant has taken 13 
years. Hawes points to China and France as two countries 
the US could learn from. In both countries, clones of the 
controversial plant are being built. WoudI one lesson from 
France be their handling of a fire at another nuclear power 
plant there last month? 


MAD ABOUT SAFFRON: The disciples of the guru 
Bhagwan Rajneesh, who have a major ashram here in Santa 
Cruz, gained an interesting convert recently. Newsweek 
reported that Shannon Jo Ryan, daughter of Congressman 
Leo Ryan, had joined the ranks of Rajneesh’s orange clad 
followers. ‘‘Bhagwan has shown me a new life,” she said. 
When questioned as to what her father, murdered by 
followers of Jim Jones in‘'Guyana, might think she replied, 
‘He would be supportive...I don’t think a suicide situation 
like Jonestown would arise. Bhagwan would never ask that of 
us. But if he did, I would do it.” 
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Little University 


support of 


Black faculty and students 


by Dana Priest 


After a bus ride from Los Angeles and a tour of the campus, 
Mikel Randel considered spending the next four years of his 
life at UCSC. But it was the welcome he received from 
juniors and seniors at Oakes College that finally convinced 
him to enroll. They made him feel at home, he said. 

Randel is one of hundreds of Black students who visit this 
campus each year as part of the Educational Opportunity 
Program effort. Despite the first impressions of a small 
group of confident and helpful Black students, the campus 
outside Oakes and EOP (Educational Opportunity Program) 
offers little in the way of peers or professors to support Black 
students, many of whom are the first generation in their 
family to go to college. 

“The number of Black students here is totally ridiculous,” 
said Randel, a Chemistry major. Randel said it is an illusion 
to think there are a lot of Black-students, even at Oakes 
College where the concentration is the highest. 

“If you would spread the Black students at Oakes all over 
the campus they’d disappear,” he said. The enrollment 
figures back him up. Only 2.2 percent of the student body at 
UCSC is Black. 

While the percentage of Black high school graduates in the 
total population has risen steadily, their numbers at UCSC 
have steadily fallen. A 1979 study conducted by the Planning 
Office at UCLA found that Blacks made up 8.6 percent of the 
total potential college freshpeople in the mid 1970s and will 
increase to 10.6 percent in the mid 1980s. But at UCSC there 
were 130 Black-undergraduates enrolled in 1975. As of the 
end of fall quarter this year, there were 110. (These figures 
may vary slightly because 300 students, out of a total of 
6472, refused to answer the ethnicity question of the 
registration card survey. 
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As an institution, UCSC’s admission figures are determined 
by many factors: few Black faculty members, a lack of 
committment to ethnic studies, the inability to attract Black 
students in the past, a semi-rural setting, and its proximity to 
large urban areas. 

“‘We are removed by urban standards,” said Leslie 
Patrick-Stamp, an EOP admissions counselor, “And Berkeley 
and UCLA have a longer history of visibility of Black 
students.” She said there is also a general lack of understanding 
about this campus, including its narrative evaluation system. 

Patrick-Stamp said that curriculum, especially ethnic 
studies classes, is more likely to effect retension rather than 
admission of students since most first year students are 
unclear about the courses they want to pursue. But the 
number of Black faculty and students is one of their major 
concerns, she said. 

“Black counselors want to know because they’re concerned 
that they (the freshpeople) will receive some sort of attention 
beyond the call of duty.” 

Terry Lee, a junior in Biology at Oakes, agrees. “Remember 
when you were in second grade and the teacher brought in 
some outstanding eighth grader? Well there’s a lack of role 
models here.” The result, said Lee, is that Black students 
must depend entirely on “individual inspiration” rather than 
the rapport and inspiration offered by Black faculty. 

“It’s not so much having Black faculty here,” said Lee. 
“It’s getting good, qualified Black faculty who aren’t people 
they (the administration) can send home after a few years.” 

Of the 306 faculty members at UCSC (this includes the 
tenured positions of professors and associate professors as 
well as non-tenured assistant professors), there are 38 
minority faculty, according to the on-campus Affirmative 


Action Office. Eleven of them are Black, but only six have tenure. 


Weekdays 7am-10pm 
Weekends 9am-10pm 


150 COPIES 5.25 
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Nowhere is the need for Black professors as great as in the 
Natural Science department. Of the 130 Black students 
enrolled in the fall of 1979, almost one-third study natural 
sciences, yet there #s only one Black tenured faculty member 
outof the 95 tenured positions in the department. And of the 
16 non-tenured positions, none are Black. 

Vice Chancellor John Marcum said that the lack of Black 
faculty, especially in the Natural Science department, is due 
to a lack of qualified Black applicants in that area. “Maybe 
there’s one Black in the entire field (of a specialized area). It’s 
easier in the Social. Sciences and the Humanities.” In 
sciences, said Marcum, “the situation is. improving for 
women but not for minorities.” 

Marcum said that he and the Affirmative Action director 
have been meeting with board chairpersons recently in order 
to stress their desire to hire more minority faculty. “It 
requires a lot of pressing,” he said and agreed that the current 
and past record on minority faculty was “bad.” 


- 


John Marcum said the current 
and past record on minority 
faculty was “bad.” 


The numbers of Black faculty in other disciplines are not 
much better. Of 68 tenured positions in the Social Science 
department, three are Black. In Humanities there are 76 
tenured posts, two of which are Black. 

“Students coming here out of high school and the innercity 
of Los Angeles need people they can talk to and relate to,” 
said Sharon Baker, a senior in Sociology. “If you’ve got a 
white professor and you’re just coming out of the ghetto 
perhaps, then no connection can be made and it can be really 
discouraging.” 

Black students and counselors on this campus agree that 
the Black faculty here are extremely active in supporting and 
encouraging Black students. But because they are so few in 
number, the pressures of their work and these extracurricular 
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EOP shows 
another way 


by Consuelo Flores 


In a society where many of us are having difficulty finding 
help without a price, the future looks bright for 1,140 junior 
and senior high school students from King City to Redwood 
City. The Educational ity Program/Student Affirma- 
tive Action (EOP/SAA) at UCSC has developed a program 
which offers assistance to low income and minority students 
free of charge. The Early Outreach Program provides 


§ students with information which encourages them to choose 


higher education as an option. 

The project is made up of two separate units, the Partner- 
ship Program and the Partners Program. Under the super- 
vision of Roberto Garcia and Michelle Handy, the Partner- 
ship Program begins preparing students for college as early as 
the seventh grade. The Partners Program, under the super- 
vision of Richard Vasquez and newly appointed assistant 
Jose Sensena, continues preparing students through high 
school. 
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Glenn Valenzuela, Director of EOP/SAA, is very happy 
with the program’s success and wide acceptance. “It’s one of 
the strongest commitments of any institution in the state of 
California, or in the nation for that matter. It is the first step of 
many to provide equal access to higher education for under- 
represented students.” 

The success that Valenzuela speaks of is the growing 
number of students who pursue higher education once they 
are exposed to their alternative option. Suzan Mathews, the 
tenth of eleven children, is a senior at Seaside High School 
who is thinking of becoming a gynecologist or obstetrician. 
She has been involved with the program for four years and 
has just been accepted to UC Davis. “I don’t think I could 
have gotten the help anywhere else.”’ She is the only child'in 
her family to consider higher education. “I learned a lot from 
the program. I want to make my parents proud.” 

Deborah Witt, 17, a senior at Seaside High School also is 
“really excited about college. I’m learning more about 
college, the atmosphere and what you have to be looking for.” 

“‘Sometimes it’s hard with so much homework,” she 
added, “‘but as I told my friend, “You just have to get used to it 
because that’s how it’s going to be in college.” 

Adriana Montes, a junior at Watsonville High School has 
been with the Early Outreach Program for four years. 
“Before my involvement, I didn’t know anything about the 
University. The program showed us what college was like.” 

“I like school,” she continued, “and feel that I’m going to 
go on to better my education. I know I am.” 

Within the UCSC community, sophomore Leticia Mendoza 
works for the Early Outreach Program as a community 
liaison. She organizes activities for the students such as 
tutorial programs, conferences in higher education, and 
college tours. ‘“We also offer parents information on why kids 
should pursue other career goals. The reason why I’m 
working with the program is to give the students enough 
information so they have a choice to go on to college or not. 
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By having students know their options, those who choose to 
continue their educations are better able to help their 
communities. We help them realize those options.” 
Anyone interested in obtaining more information on the 
program can call the EOP/SAA office at 429-2296. The 
office is located at the Central Services building on campus. 
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No kids. 
allowed 


by Liza Weiman 


Finding decent housing in Santa Cruz isn’t easy. For 
students the task is often a hard one. For families with 
children it’s often time-consuming, frustrating, and non- 
productive. For single women with children it’s sometimes 
impossible. Years after State and Federal governments have 
outlawed housing discrimination based on sex, race, color, 
ancestry, or national origin, many people are being denied 
housing solely because they have kids. 

Local activists have been working for months to convince 
local politicians, landlords and tenants that a discrimination 
problem exists in Santa Cruz and that there are fair and 
equitable solutions to it. In what many hope is the first step 
toward such a solution, the City Council voted Tuesday to 
hold open hearings on the problem of discrimination against 
children in rental housing. 

In a recent survey conducted by SCHAC, the Santa Cruz 
Housing Action Committee, 50 percent of 212 housing units 
advertized in the Sentinel prohibited children altogether. All 
in all, of those 212 only 48 were open to children, and the 
majority of these were three bedroom houses renting for over 
$650 a month. 

These results were merely reflections of the California 
housing market. In the state as»w whole;surveys show that 
children are not welcome in 75 percent of rentals available 
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and that families with kids pay on the average, $20 to $30 
more per month than adult households do. 

The people hurt most by such discrimination are single 
parents, the vast majority of whom are women and minorities. 
Such families are more often renters than families headed by 
whiles or males, and they are usually on a more restricted 
budget. 

In response to such overt discrimination, San Francisco, 
Berkeley, Davis, Santa Monica, Los Angeles and Oakland 
have passed ordinances which protect renters from housing 
discrimination because they have children. 

Landlords have argued that children make too much noise, 
require special “‘safety” alterations, and force insurance 
premiums up. Additionally, they claim that such laws deny 
them their right to refuse applicants at their discretion. 

Activists, in turn, have observed that children often cause 
noise problems because their parents have been forced to rent 
in areas where lots of children live instead of being able to 
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integrate freely throughout the community. Any building 
unsafe for children, they insist, is unsafe for adults and ought 
to be repaired anyway. Finally, they cite evidence that major 
insurance companies base their rates upon the condition of 
the building not the age of the inhabitants, and can present no 
empirical data which proves children cause more damage to 
property than the average tenant. 

The laws passed by other cities have not prohibited 
landlords from requiring parents to qualify under the same 
criteria as any other applicant must. The only restriction such 
laws place on landlords is that they must not deny housing to 
parents only because they have children. 

Laws such as these “‘won’t end discrimination,” said Dora 
Ashford, director of the Fair Housing Project and leader of 
the Santa Monica movement for an age discrimination 
ordinance. “But slowly they will allow parents more freedom 
of choice. The ‘adults only’ signs will come down the same 
way the ‘whites only’ signs did.” 
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Folklore 


by Mike Wilkens 


Jose Limon, a professor of anthropology from the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin believes that folklore plays a dynamic 
role in struggles of social-change. Speaking at Merrill last 
Tuesday night in the first. of a series of five lecturers on 
Chicano intellectual history, Limon pointed out some of the 
less innocent functions of folklore as economic and cultural 
subordination. 

Limon dealt specifically with how Mexican folklore served 
to reinforce the ideology of both Mexican and Anglo 
populations of the Southwest at the time whites were just 
beginning to move into the region. The paterns established in 
the nineteenth century still have a significant effect on the 
shape of Chicano/Anglo relations today. 

Examples of how the new settlers used their impressions of 
Mexican folklore as a basis for negative stereotypes and as a 
justification for oppressive social and economic systems were 
presented. Anglo accounts, for example, describe folk dances 
such as fandangos as “lewd, lascivious and immoral.” 
Adobe houses, a form of folk architecture ingeniously 
adapted to the Southwestern environment, were viewed as 
proof that their inhabitants were dirty and technologically 
inept. Mexican religious rituals like the popular penitencias 
(reenactments of the crucifixion) evoked the horror and 
disgust of Anglos, who labeled the participants “barbarians.” 
Games like bear-baiting and cockfighting were used to 


An agent of cultural conflict 


Class. For the Mexicans, however, their folklore was a 
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reinforce the stereotype of Moxicans as vicious, depraved 
people. 

In the minds of the new white settlers trying to justify 
cultural and economic subjugation, the folklore of their 
Mexican neighbors clearly identified them as an inferior 
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powerful tool used to criticize an oppressive new order and 
strengthen ethnic solidarity. 

Limon asserts that it is no coincidence that the rise of 
corridos (Mexican folk bailads) and intensified interest in 
folk healing came about during the period of most severe 
oppression. Both forms emerged as important symbols for 
Mexicans facing rapid social change and the disintegration of 
their way of life. 

Folklore, Limon believes, is not simply the innocuous stuff 
of fairy tales. Considering its role as an agent in cultural 
conflict and change, its purpose is definitely not innocent. 

For more information regarding the seminar on Chicano 
intellectual history, contact professor Jorge Klor de Alva at 
x2391. 
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T O33 Special Purchase 


@ It's Bambi, one of the 
prettiest shoes of the season! 
© Wedge sole for easy 
walking;-elasticized 
strap for comfort! 
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Full Service Hair Care 
Contemporary Techniques 
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1380 soquel ave., santa cruz, co 95062 @ (408) 426-9500 


What do Graham Bell & 
City on a Hill have in common? 


They both made 
history. 


Bell did it with the phone. 
CHP won best college weekly in the state 
for 1980. 

And we continue to make history with each 
information-packed issue. 

Be a part of history in the making. 

Join our award-winning staff. 

Let Graham help you. Dial his history. 
429-2430 


SANTA CRUZ 
1125 Pacific Ave. 
(408) 425-9401 
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The birth of a holiday 


by Dana Priest 


Stevie Wonder’s birthday song to Dr. Martin Luther King 
made the sun come out for a few minutes during the rally in 
King’s honor last Thursday. A tape deck blared out his lyrics 
as 300 students, staff and faculty gathered in the upper quarry 
to pay tribute to the Black leader and to express their support 
for a nationwide campaign to put King’s birthday on the 
calendar as a federal holiday. 

A little-publicized boycott of classes and a march from the 
quarry to the Bay St. university entrance coincided with a 
national march in Washington D.C. 

‘“We want to include all of the university in this,” said 
Dwight Chism, a spokesman for the Black Student Alliance 
(BSA). ‘“‘Martin Luther King was a Black man but his 
struggle went beyond his Blackness. Exclusion of other 
people would not be honoring the man’s life. Right now we 
need to be clear about the links between the issues.” 

Speakers at the rally included representatives from BSA, 
TWANAS (the Third World Press), AASA (Asian American 
Student Alliance), GALA (Gay and Lesbian Alliance), and 
SCAD (Student Coalition Against the Draft). 

The rally began at McHenry Library but was redirected to 
the quarry after complaints from students studying in the 
building. Rather than losing students in transit, the walk to the 
quarry swelled the group to 300. 

Members of Congress have tried three times to pass 
legislation declaring King’s birthday a federal holiday. The 
latest attempt, a House bill sponsored by John Conyers (D- 
Michigan), fell short of passage by only six votes. Conyers 
has reintroduced the bill. It went to the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee three weeks ago. 

Although there is no federal holiday, after individual Cities. 
and states celebrate the occasion. Washington DC goes on 
vacation that day and the San Francisco City Schools are 
closed, while other municipal offices remain open. 

The Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) Office was 
the only facility to close on campus. ‘‘We feel the contribu- 
tions that Martin Luther King made to this nation, to all 
nations, were significant enough to honor him,” said Judith 
James, associate director of EOP. James said that with the 
resurgence of racism across the country, it was important for 
white people to make a statement in support of the man and 
what he stood for. 

“There needs to be some kind of statement by the 
University,” James concluded. “If they don’t declare it a 


~ holiday they could still do things to support the cause.” 


The Chancellor has declared his support of the celebration, 
said James, and agreed to let staff members take the day off 
without pay. 

Students marched to the bottom of campus where they 
blocked traffic for half an awe te city police and campus 
police chief Stone were there to assess the situation and direct 
traffic. 

_ “They are disrupting the flow of traffic,” said city police 
Sergeant J.J. Locke after a few moments at the scene. “If all 
they wanted to do was demonstrate they wouldn’t be on city 
property. We’re here to determine what we’re going to do 
about it.” 

While Locke was waiting to make his decision a student on 
horseback, police chief Stone, a city officer and two students 
decided to take matters into their own hands and began to 
direct the flow themselves—all at once. Although they were 
only slightly effective, the only result was a block of idle 
motorists in each direction. 

“We’re stopping traffic in order to say that no one should 
have business at the University today,” said Jana Craig of 
BSA, who said the rally was “‘real successful. It was designed 
just for Black students and just mushroomed to other 
colleges.” 

Although notices of the planned boycott were distributed 
to professors, some were unclear whether BSA was asking for 
their support in calling off class, or simply informing them 
that the event was to take place. 

“Some professors didn’t understand,”’ said a speaker from 

BSA. “They thought we were upset with them. We’re not, we 

want them to join in.” 
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bringing you top 
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LOCAL LAND DEVELOPMENTS: Industrial and 
residential development is likely for some 
prime agricultural land on the west side of 
Santa Cruz, according to the Local Coastal 
Plan currently being reviewed by the City 
Council. _ 

The Local Coastal Plan (LCP), which will 
guide future local development, was prepared 
by the City Planning Department. Its first 
public hearing before the City Council took 
place last week. Once adopted by the council, 
the LCP must be approved by the regional 
and state planning commissions before it can 
be implemented. 

The LCP calls for the development of what 
is now 52 acres of brussel sprouts land in the 
area west of Mission Street, roughly between 
the University’s Marine Lab and Natural 
Bridges State Park. The land is part of the 
largest piece of undeveloped land in the city 
not included in the greenbelt. 

According to Measure O, 15 percent of the 
new residential development would have to 
be affordable to low and moderate income 
earners. But council members Mike Rotkin, 
Bruce Van Allen, and Bert Muhly contended 
that this figure is much too low. While Van 
Allen held out for a 35 percent figure, Rotkin 
suggested that new residential units be made 
affordable to the average income of the 
workers likely to be employed by the new 
industry. 

By a vote of 4 to 3, the conservative 
Council majority—members Joseph Ghio, 
Larry Edler, Spiro Mellis, and John Mahaney— 
determined that the 15 percent low income 
rate is adequate for new residential develop- 
ment in the area. 

Exactly what will be built, or who will be 
able to afford living there, is not yet known. 
“One think we can be sure of,”’ said Rotkin, 
“is that [the developer(s)] will make big 
profits no matter what gets built out there.” 

This is only one of the many issues 
involved in the LCP. The City Council will 
attempt to iron out additional issues as it 
continues the public hearings next week. 


TOO CLOSE FOR COMFORT: The “Suntan Spe- 
cial,” a long abandoned rail service linking 
Santa Cruz and San Jose, received a boost 
this week from Santa Clara County Super- 
visors, who voted to endorse state legislation 
allowing a $30,000 feasibility study for 
establishing the passenger rail service. 

However, the money can’t be spent unless 
officials in both counties agree that both the 
30 mile “over-the-hill” route through Los 
Gatos and the 80 mile route by way of 
Watsonville be studied. Santa Cruz super- 
visors are opposed to the more direct route, 
and are witholding support of the “‘over-the- 
hill route until Santa Clara County “approves 
a general plan which will provide for their 
housing needs without relying on our county 
to help bear the burden.”’ 


SEZ YOU? SUE YOU! BLUES: In a continuation of 
their acrimonious days on the county board 
of supervisors, former supervisor Chris Mat- 
thews is suing former supervisor Marilyn 
Liddicoat for $1.2 million for allegedly slan- 


derous statements made at a mayor’s meeting 
a year ago. 

At the meeting Liddicoat said that Mat- 
thews was responsible for some of the increa- 
sing criminal activity in Watsonville” and “‘is 
involved in gangs and encouraging criminal 
activity.” 

Matthews contends that protection nor- 
mally covering comments about elected of- 
ficials should be dismissed, as Liddicoat 
made her statements ‘“‘with personal animo- 
sity, hatred and ill will, and with either the 
knowledge they were false or without any 
reasonable grounds for believing they were 
true.” 


COURTING TROUBLE: Pressure from United 
Transit Union Local 23 and citizens groups 
at last Friday’s transit board meeting forced 
the transit district directors to seek an out-of- 
court settlement of two suits filed against the 
driver’s union. 

The suits charge the union with violating a 
court restraining order, and request repayment 
for damages allegedly incurred by the district 
during last October’s bus strike. 

Members of the union negotiating team 
argue that the district agreed to a complete 
amnesty from lawsuits against either side for 
actions during the 18 day strike. The district 
believes the amnesty only refers to individuals, 
rather than the union. = 

District representatives who negotiated 
the amnesty agreement have not been avail- 
able for comment. 

Although the transit district has not dropped 
its suits, Bob Garcia, chair of the transit 
board,concedes that “‘there may have been a 
good-faith misunderstanding.” He also said 
that monetary damages were of little impor- 
tance in the suits because the board wanted to 
avoid any appearance of trying to bust the 
union. 

Alan Zimmerman, attorney for the driver’s 
union, warned that if no settlement is reached 
this week the union will file a countersuit 
charging the district with bad faith bargaining 
and prior breakage of the court restraining 
order. 

Whether the issue can be resolved out of 
court is unclear at this time. 


COME AGAIN: Federally proposed leases for 
offshore gas and oil drilling sites stretching 
from Pacifica to Big Sur were unanimously 
rejected by the Central Coast Regional Coastal 
Commission on Monday. 

The proposal would have permitted leases 
for offshore sites to be sold and ready for 
drilling in 1983. But the rejection was just 
one step in the environmentalists’ crusade to 
protect the 24 million acres of coastline from 
Mexico to Oregon that are up for lease. 

The commission has rejected earlier pro- 
posals by the Department of the Interior to 
lease offshore sites to oil companies. But 
commission member Steve Maki made clear 
that the attempt to protect the coastline is not 
yet completed. 

Maki said Monday’s rejected proposal for 
offshore exploration and expansion leases is 
currently being prepared by the Department 
of thé Interior for resubmission in 1983. 


Are you 
getting snowed under 
by all your bills? 


Don’t plant those sundry debtor bills 
at the bottom of your drawer. 


What blooms in spring will not be flowers, 
only HOLDS on your spring ’81 
registration and transcripts. 


Remember, you need your transcript for 
graduate school. It cannot be released if 
you have any financial obligation to 

the university. 


IMPORTANT! 


Pay your bill now at the Cashier's 


Office or put your check in the mail 
and send it to them. If you don’t 
think you owe it or you don’t 
understand it call Eileen or Kim at 
the Collections Office, 429-2519. 
Call right away. Avoid the hassle 

of a HOLD. 
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All's well 
that ends 
well 


by Fred Civian 


The Soquel Creek Water District has declared a water 
emergency to cut use within the district by 25 percent. 
Restrictions have been placed on certain water uses, such as 
the washing of buildings and vehicles “with an open flowing 
hose” and the use of fire hydrant water for construction 
purposes. Violators risk a cut-off of their water. While the 
district did not take the drastic step of imposing water 
rationing, that action wouid follow if voluntary restrictions do 
not work. 

In the latest move to decrease usage of the mid-county’s 
underground water supply, the county board of supervisors 
voted to ban the drilling of new wells inside the boundaries of 
the Soquel Creek Water District. 


REMINDER!! 


Friday, January 23rd is the last 
day for textbook refunds. 
Refunds are given from 
10:00 am to 4:00 pm and you 

receipt! 


the 


- Bay Tree Bookstore 
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i wy telephone 4204544 
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The 3-2 vote, taken at the request of the-district, effectively 


stops both developers and owner-builders in rural areas, who 
haven’t yet filed for building permits, from developing in the 
next three to five years. Well-drilling contractors, whose 
livelihoods are threatened by this action, have indicated that 
they will challenge the board’s action in court. 

Although the ban will not take effect until February 11, the 
County Environmental Health Department is using a section 
of state law to refuse new permits until the board’s action 
takes effect. 

This ban, and the water district’s prohibition of new hook- 
ups in urban areas of the county, was in response to a study of 
the underground water supply by the United States Geologi- 
cal Service. The USGS measured the water and salinity 
levels of coastal wells and concluded that pumping by the 
Soquel Water district and private users exceeded the safe 
annual yield of water by approximately 25 percent, causing 
intrusion of seawater into the underground aquifer. 

Well drilling contractors, who had protested this action at 
previous board meetings by parking their rigs outside the 
County Governmental Center, questioned the county’s 
authority to restrict land owners’ rights to water underlying 
their property. They also disagreed with the USGS report, 
calling the findings “preliminary” and requested that new 
monitoring wells be drilled to confirm the results. 

Problems in providing water for existing and proposed 
users have affected other districts in the county that do not 
draw their water from this particular underground supply. 
The Scotts Valley Water District has prohibited new con- 
nections to their system since 1979. 

The San Lorenzo Water District is seriously considering a 
similar move. Santa Cruz Municipal Utilities, which supplies 
water to the city and the urbanized unincorporated county 
area between Santa Cruz and Capitola, has not prohibited 
new connections. They have requested voluntary conservation 
from their customers. Last December water usage was one 
million galjons per day below normal, a 12.5 percent drop 
from the previous year. 
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Warm Up 
Special Chile & Beans, 


$1.95— Bowl of Chile, 2 Slices of 


BROKEN EGG 


» « 1970 Next to the Transit Center 


(THIS QUARTER, 
CONSIDER RIDESHARING 


WHEN MAKING YOUR TRANSPORTATION PLANS! 


Sponsored by the UCSC Parking Service 


Where did all that 
money come from? 


by Shaun MacDonald 


If you were ah employee of the University on May 31, 
1979, you should have received a sizable bonus check last 
Monday. On December 18, the State Supreme Court okayed 
aretroactive pay bonus to all University employees who were 
on the payroll May 31, 1979. The bonus checks Were for 7 
percent of their gross earnings from October 1, 1978, through 
June 30, 1979. The average reimbursement was $520 after 
deductions. In total, $207 million was refunded to University 
and state employees. 

All employees, including academic, management, student, 
staff and work-study people, who were on the payroll on May 
31, 1979 were eligible as follows: 

—Those employed on or before October 1,1978, and are still 
working received 7 percent of their gross earnings from 
October I, 1978, to June 30, 1979. 

—Employees who began work after October 1, 1978, and are 
still employed received 7 percent from their date of employ- 
ment through June 30, 1979. 

—Enmployees who left work after May 31, 1979, received the 
7 percent bonus through June 30, 1979, or their termination 
date, whichever was sooner. 

—Employees who left work before May 31,.1979, for any 
reason other than retirement were not eligible for the bonus, 
nor were employees under special pay agreements who do not 
receive range adjustments. 

According to the Financial Aid Department, exactly how 
work-study students will receive their restitution has not yet 
been decided. 


with a Bowl of Our 


Bread & Cheese 


OMELET HOUSE 


SANTA CRUZ AND LOS GATOS 


SHARE-A-RIDE 


Has helped hundreds of students, faculty 
and staff meet their transportation needs 
while saving them money: If you can no 
longer afford the luxury of driving alone— 


call the Ridesharing Hotline: 


429-POOL 
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EI Salvador: 


by Dave Philips 


EDITOR'S NOTE: As leftists in El Salvador mount their 
“final offensive” and the threat of US intervention becomes 
stronger, the need to understand the internal conflicts and 
history of El Salvador becomes more pressing for people in 
the United States. Dave Phillips has provided an historical 
analysis of the situation and outlines prospects for the future 
of the Central American nation torn by civil war. Phillips is 
a lecturer at UCSC and a member of the New American 
Movement. 


The US is once again edging towards military intervention. 
This time, the chosen battleground is fairly close to home—in 
Central America. ; 

’ Nicaraguan revolutionaries drove out the Somoza regime 
in 1979, after decades of US support. Fighting in Guatemala 
has claimed over 10,000 lives; and in El Salvador over 9000 
have died. So far, the US has not sent in troops, but already 
provides weapons, training, and money. If indirect proxy 


methods fail, the US has preliminary invasion plans on the 
drawing board. Zbigniew Brezinski stated that “the United 
States will never permit a new Nicaragua, even if it must take 
the most reprehensible measures to prevent it.” The “repre- 
hensible measures” were later made explicit: “If all else fails, 
we’ll send in the Marines.” 

The most bitter struggle is currently in El Salvador, asmall 
(Massachusetts-sized) and overpopulated (three million 
plus) country. Decades of exploitation and political misrule 
have come to a head in the present bloody fighting. It is hard 
to unravel the history of US support for repression in Central 
‘America, but by looking at El Salvador we can begin to 
appreciate how Vietnams are created. 


The Failure of Reform 

El Salvador is run by a small, hereditary ruling class known 
as the “fourteen families.” Their power comes from land 
(some two percent of the people own 60 percent of it) and a 
small but growing industrial base. 

Farming and factories are kept profitable through the use of 
cheap, easily exploited labor. In the last decade, farm 
workers have earned about a dollar a day; industrial workers, 
about two dollars. In the past, exploitation was enforced by 
military governments (sponsored by the ruling class) which 
stifled any attempts at reform. But without legal means of 
change, Salvadorans have often turned to revolution. In 
1932, workers and peasants joined a communist revolt led by 
Farabundo Marti; 30,000 died. The general responsible for 
the slaughter then became dictator and ruled for 12 years. 

In 1962, after a series of coups, El Salvador finally 


inj families, because progressive opposition was in pieces 


The history of a tragedy 


adopted a democratic constitution. This was no threat to the - 


after three decades of military rule. The first two presidents 
were colonels. But by 1972 the progressives were ready. 
Christian Democrats, social democrats, and communists 
rallied behind a civilian candidate, Jose Napolion Duarte. 
Faced with a. defeat, -the ruling faction stuffed the ballot 
boxes. In 1977, the same kind of fraud pushed the govern- 
ment farther to the right; Carlos Romero, a general, became 
president. 

Romero’s leadership was notable mainly for its repression. 


‘A secret but semi-official group called ORDEN (“‘order”’) 


kidnapped political opponents, tortured and killed them, and 
buried them in secret cemetaries. Toleration of right-wing 
death squads, not formally tied to the government but usually 
staffed by military or police, allowed the regime to break its 
own laws and then disclaim responsibility; it is a common 
tactic in Latin America. The victims became known as 


- desaparecidos, “disappeared ones.’ 


By the mid-70s, progressive elements in El Salvador saw 
no point in election-based reform efforts. They turned, 
instead, to a revolutionary approach. The most surprising 
aspect of these rebels was their political breadth—socialists 
rubbed elbows with breakaway Christian Democrats, and 


OPINION] 


As it turned out, the skeptics were right. Government 


‘troops opened fire on rallies, killing a number of the 


marchers. ORDEN, the .quasi-official death squad, was 
abolished, but its members got off free and formed new 
squads. The program of systematic murder continued; the 
death squads’ aim was not only to liquidate opponents but to 
terrorize survivors into passivity. In the countryside, com- 
pletely apolitical peasants were sometimes shot simply as a 
warning to their neighbors. 

Government civilians, seeing citizens killed and their 
reforms stifled, refused to serve as window-dressing for world 
opinion. Most of the cabinet and two of three civilian junta 
members resigned at the end of 1979. With the collapse of 
coalition government, El Salvador divided into two hostile 


camps once again. ~ 


The “Minority” Junta and the US 

From September through December 1979, US policy had 
been to create and support a “moderate and reformist” junta 
in order to forestall popular unrest. By the new year, however, 
its creation had failed: the Salvadorari regime was shown to 
be inseparable from the reactionary elite, and most pro- 
gressives had left the government in disgust. Washington 
picked up the pieces and tried again. 

Recognizing the revolutionaries was impossible. After all, 
the US was trying to save Central America for its own 
business, which meant far fewer reforms than the rebels 
wanted. Instead, the US support led the shrunken govern- 
ment and continued pressing for limited change. 

To give the junta a nimbus of legitimacy, the Christian 


“Democratic Party (PDC) was invited aboard. This party had 


been so out of touch with politics in recent years that it had no 
role in the earlier, coalition government. Its more liberal 
members had already broken away and joined the revolu- 
tionaries in the mid-70s. However, the PDC’s acceptance of 
a leading role looked good to the outside, and Jose Duarte 
(the 1972 candidate and now leader of the PDC’s conserva- 
tives) was ready, after years of waiting, for a taste of power. 
As the second prong of a US-defined solution, the junta 
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communists (who were one of the /asz groups to give up on 


electoral politics) became allies of Catholic priests. The 


revolutionary underground, and not the official government, 
was eventually to become the hope of most people. 


For decades, the US role had been to encourage changes in . 


principle, but to support repressive governments in fact. Bu! 
in 1979 popular rebellion had overthrown Somoza, the one- 
time US ally in Nicaragua. Washington concluded that 


‘reforms (real reforms, and not just lip service) would help 


prevent other Nicaraguas—in other words, US investments 
could be protected by wringing concessions from Central 
American elites. The rebel victory in Nicaragua was in July; 
in September the US asked Romero to resign. Romero 
demurred; a month later he was ushered from office by a 
reformist coup. A not-so-subtle message had been sent and 
duly acknowledged. 


-The “Popular” Junta Fails 

The new regime started with promise. The coup was led by 
a minority reform faction within the military, under Colonel 
Adolfo Majano. To mollify other officers a conservative 
colonel, Jaime Gutierrez, shared power. Three civilians were 
added to the junta, which proposed a series of reforms. 

Many members of the opposition went over to the new 
regime. Other revolutionaries were unconvinced. The coup 
had changed leadership of the government, but it had not cut 
the ties between the ruling class and the military and civil 
arms of government. They doubted that any junta, no matter 
how sincere, could carry out changes against the “fourteen 
families” which still had most of their power intact. The 


skeptics stayed out of the government, and organized popular ' 


fallies to keep up the pressure for reform. 
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eanouneed a “thorough” land reform. The program’s stated 
goal was to de-revolutionize farm workers by giving them 
land of their own. (It was called “‘Land to the Tiller”, just as in 
Vietnam; the same individual, Roy Prosterman, helped 
design both efforts) Right away, however, the effort began to 
backfire. Only holdings above a certain size were con- 
fiscated; almost all key holdings were smaller than the law 
specified. The nation’s best farmland—98 percent of the 
coffee plantations—stayed in the hands of the elite. Most 
land actually taken was economically marginal, and its 
“seizure” (with cash payment) did a favor for landowners—it 
allowed them to liquidate stagnant investments. 

For Salvadoran peasants, “reform” was a disaster. With- 
out tools, seed, and other basics of small farming, the plots of 
land were of little use. Moreover, evidence shows that the 
Salvadoran National Guard shot peasant leaders as part of 
the redistribution. The NACLAS Report for July-August 
1980 described an incident witnessed by a Salvadoran 
government worker: “The troops came and told the workers 
that the land was theirs now. They could elect their own 
leaders and run it themselves. The next morning the troops 
came back and I watched as they shot every one of the elected 
leaders.”” Apparently, the threat of peasant ownership was 
minimized by thoroughly demoralizing the rural population. 

- Lists of peasants to be shot were commonly drafted by the 
right-wing terrorist squads, and used by the National Guard. 
In the. end, the “agrarian reform’’ sent terrified peasants 
fleeing from “‘their’’ land into the cities, and left the country’s 
key holdings intact. 

Faced with an increasingly sectarian regime and farcical 
reform efforts, the US gamely continued to impose its own 
model on events. When the Salvadoran troops kept shooting 
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marchers, the US began to train Salvadorans in less violent 
methods of crowd suppression, such as tear gas. More 
importantly, the US continued to provide the military aid the 
junta needed. The archbishop of San Salvador, Oscar 
Romero, sent a public message to Carter protesting this aid; 
for Romero at least the link between repression and US aid 
was clear. The archbishop’s protests were stopped, however, 
by the right wing. Romero was gunned down as he said mass 
in his own cathedral. 

The military-PDC coalition did not last long under the 
double onus of repression and blocked reform. Progressive 
members of the Christian Democrats broke away from the 
government, denounced it, and went over to the opposition. 
By May 1980, the party was reduced to a conservative rump 
under Duarte. It continued to serve in the junta and 
government, but only the most uncritical observer could 
claim that the Duarte faction represented most Salvadorans. 
Afterall, it did not even represent all of its own party. 


The US Buys Time 

Caught in’a bind by the failure of its program, the US 
followed its usual wisdom. It continued to encourage reform, in 
hopes that something might give where it hadn’t before. 
However, the US also continued financial support of the 
regime and tacitly supported the de facto state of repression. 
The problem becamne one of reconciling this wishful support 
of repression with a supposedly humanitarian US foreign 
policy. : 

The US government’s solution to this quandary was 
simple, almost elegant: it began to lie. The original justifi- 
cation for supporting the junta had been its ‘“‘moderate and 
reformist” character—a character which it no longer had. 
The US simply continued applying the now-obsolete descrip- 
tion in defending further aid to the regime, ignoring evidence 
to the contrary. 

For public relations, it was a master stroke. The Hine der: 
ate” label for the junta implied both even-handedness and 
popular support; the application of ‘‘extremist”’ to both left 
and right implied that aboth had no connection to the regime 
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(untrue for the right) and that both were small, unpopular 
political fringes (untrue for the left). 

Who was this formula designed for? Certainly not for the 
Salvadorans themselves, who knew quite well what the real 
story was. Not other governments—many, such as Mexico, 
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already recognized the revolutionaries as a legitimate political 
force. It would seem, then, that the “moderate middle” 
formula was designed primarily for consumption by American 
citizens. 

It is interesting to note the US media’s uncritical adoption 
of this formula in its reports on El Salvador. Ever since the 
Tet offensive (Vietnam, 1968), US journalists have prided 
themselves as questioners and exposers of government folly. 
But with post-detente, it would seem, the “Watergate spirit” 
has finally evaporated. Despite repeated evidence for govern- 
ment links to political murders, despite répeated statements 
by dissident Salvadorans, the American press has parroted 
official US pronouncements on the crisis. As a result, few 
Americans have had reason to doubt the statements of their 
own government. 

The US media’s statements are in sharpe contrast to reports 
from other countries. As a test case, consider the conserva- 
tive British The Economist (20-26 Dec. 1980), which 
stated: “The country’s powerful oligarchy finances a score of 
far-right ‘death squads.’ But most of the killings are carried 
out by the army, the brutal national guard and the national 
police. American diplomats in San Salvador believe that nine. 
tenths of right-wing violence is carried out by these security 
forces. Their commanders...are probably also in the pay of 
wealthy families... 

The same establishment weekly (3-9 Jan. 1981) speaks of 
the Salvadoran army’s “ruthless strategy” and notes “‘nearly 
50 years of military rule, fraudulent elections, rural poverty 
and savage repression.” If a magaZine that fawns on Reagan 
can make these statements, how are. we to judge US 
coverage? 


The Collapse of the US Formula 


Despite the contradictions in the ‘moderate middle” 
formula, it held up well for over half a year. Enough reports 
came through unorthodox channels to alert groups such as the 
National Council of Churches, but by and large the US could 
follow its course of action, supporting a repressive junta on 
the grounds of its moderateness. 

In November, to everyone’s 
entirely with Reagan’s election, 7 

The ruling class, bolstered by Reagan’s (and his team ’s) 
statements, saw the election as a license to do as they pleased. 
On November 27, for example, they kidnapped six leaders of 
the legal opposition (the Democratic Revolutionary Front, or 
FDR), tortured them, and killed them. Some of the kid- 
nappers wore government uniforms. 

On December 4, three American nuns and a lay helper 
were murdered. According to the“most recent reports, the 
four were kidnapped by Salvadgran National Guardsmen, 
who raped at least two of them ahd then shot each one in the 
head. The nun’s mistake had 
human rights as well as religion. 

- On December :7, Adolfo Miajano (the reformist colonel 
whose coup set up the junta) wag forced from power. When he 
left, the junta’s last’ claim moderate reformism dis- 


appeared. Majano publicly denounced the surviving mem- 
bers of the junta, and soon afterwards went underground; he is 
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now being hunted by the ' ae ae 

In the new year, three More Americans have been killed. 
Two AFL-CIO sponsored officials trying to revive the 
agrarian reform were gunned down in their hotel. A journalist 
looking for the other side of the story simply disappeared. 
And a former American and naturalized Salvadoran was 
arrested for owning a shotgun and pistol; the National Guard 
simply fired a few rounds into the back of his head. Of course, 
the death of Americans affects us most directly; but these are 
merely the latest of some 9000 deaths, an estimated 7200 of 
which were at the hands of the right wing. 

The rapid collapse of the “moderate middle” formula has 
caught the US government and the media with their pants 
down. It is difficult to continue calling the junta anything but 
repressive without appearing a liar or a fool. The difficulty, 
though, has been to find a new formula which does not 
acknowledge the revolutionaries as the power that they are 
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Carter, Reagan, and the Future 

Jimmy Carter’s policy after the formula collapse was a 
mixed one. It aimed at backing the junta while twisting its 
arm, and also at blunting criticism of the US’s role. All aid 
was cut off after the murder of the US nuns, pending a series 
of reforms. The demand was essentially to get going on the 
programs the US had claimed were underway. 

One of these reforms was greater civilian control, so Jose 
Duarte was duly sworn in as civilian “president.” The US, 
professing satisfaction, resumed economic aid. But Duarte 
and even Colonel Gutierrez (the new “vice president’’) are 
being shunted aside by ultra-conservative military men; the 
emerging leaders are Colonels Jose Garcia and Nicolas 


In El Salvador, however, both sides were now looking past 
Carter to Reagan. The ruling class, of course, was merely 
counting the days until its perceived ally took office. The 
revolutionaries, in contrast, were so fearful of Reagan that 
they started a desperate offensive—hoping to oust the junta 
before Reagan could make an impact. So far this offensive 
has not been decisive either way, but it has alarmed 
Washington. On January 14, Carter announced a resumption 


used in the past to strafe “unfriendly” rural settlements. 

The US has also started beating the ideological drums, 
claiming presence of Cuban-supplied weapons, or possibly a 
direct Cuban role. These claims are interesting, not so much 
in terms of their truth or falseness (no concrete evidence to 
back up the claims has surfaced so far), but in light of earlier 
US concessiosns that the revolution was home-grown. 

So the war is on in El Salvador and once again the US is 
propping up a repressive regime. If that regime cannot hold 
itself together despite US aid, Reagan will be caught. As a 
conservative President, he cannot afford to “lose” El Salvador to 
the ‘“‘communists.” Faced with defeat in the proxy war, his 
only hope is to widen the fighting—either by sponsoring a 
Guatemalan or Honduran invasion of El Salvador, or by 
sending in US troops. The US, it would seem, is headed 
Straight towards another war. 
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An open letter 
from AHCACG 


An issue of current controversy for the UCSC community 
is the Committee on Undergraduate Courses and Curricula 
“three-grade system” proposal, which will be discussed at 
the January 28 Academic Senate meeting. As representa- 
tives of a large body of students on this campus, we would like 
to evaluate the proposal and make our position known. 

We are deeply concerned with the possibility of declining 
enrollment at UCSC and the reputation this campus has in 
the outside world. But these external factors are not the only 
issues of importance. We believe that academic rigour, 
responsibility, and student effort in classes, along with the 


necessary existence of alternatives in the university system, . 


must be considered when examining the various effects of this 
grading proposal. 

From our perspective, the proposal would not only create 
great confusion for currently enrolled students, but also for 
prospective students and graduate schools. What kind of 
grading system would we have? The CUCC proposes a 
hybrid; a compromise which would combine the detriments 
of both NES and grades without the advantages of either. 

When explaining this system to outsiders, the “H”’ grade 
would translate to an ‘“‘A+,”’ the ““P”’ to a pass, or grades “A”’ 
through “‘C,”’ and the “‘F”’ to a fail. In addition to explaining. 
and arguing for the evaluation system, we would also be in the 
difficult position of trying to explain the grading system. 

This campus was founded on a principle of learning, not 
grading. The introduction of the three-grade system would 
change this emphasis by stressing “Pass” rather than the 
personal growth and learning that is of primary importance 
now. 

Professors have ways of recognizing, and commenting 
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upon, excellent performance within a.class; an evaluation 
that is equivalent to an ““A+”’ is very obvious to any reader. 
The addition of an ““H’” would only serve to separate some 
students still further from their peers and would unneces- 
sarily and implicitly criticize those students who did not 
receive the highest grade. 

To further complicate matters, imagine a graduate school 
receiving a UCSC student’s transcript. Confronted with 36 
evaluations and a-list of H’s, P’s and F’s, the initial reaction 
will be to simply transform the grades into a point system and 
from there toa GPA. On campus, an “‘H” will mean “A+,” a 
grade difficult to receive in any case. Yet off campus, the H 
grade might be considered an ““A”’; a grade not as difficult to 
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receive and indicating much less of an accomplishment than 
an A+ does. And what of the evaluations? They would be 
forgotten, put aside in favor of the much simpler, less 
representative H/P/F grade point average. 

All of these considerations point to a single conclusion; this 
proposal might very well make Santa Cruz an object of 
ridicule in the outside world. We have not failed, but would be 
admitting failure by instituting a grading system as easily 
marked as the run-of-the-mill system used by all other 
universities. 

There are other ways to meet both the external and internal 
needs that are of such primary importance. A student-to- 
student recruitment program would be one example. Current 
students could contact prospective students and discuss the 
advantages, as well as disadvantages, of the programs, 
community, classes, living situations, etc. 

Another example would be a close examination of our 
resources and how they are being used. Because of the 
national and international trend towards computer literacy, 
and because nearly 40 percent of UCSC students are 
enrolled in some kind of computer or information sciences 
course, it is necessary for us to review the overcrowding 
within that board of study, as well as in many others. 

Another proposal is the expansion of affirmative action 
programs. Re-entry women and Third World students form 
an increasingly important part of the student community and 
programs available should be an extensive as possible. 

Our committee recognizes the increasing pressures placed 
upon the administration to increase enrollment and better our 
reputation. We also recognize the phenomenal burden placed 
upon the faculty: to keep their jobs they must do research, 
write, and teach, and evaluate students. We sympathize with 
the UCSC administration and will support our university in 
any way we possibly can. We just do not believe that the 
proposed revision could in any way alleviate the present 
problems while still retaining the unique merits of this 
campus. Our alternative proposals hopefully illuminate ways 
in which our needs may be met without drastically changing 
what is considered an integral part of UCSC. 


—Ad Hoc Committee Against Competitive Grading 
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a OPINION 
More fallacies 


about the 
grade option 


by Carter Young 


“Almost always a good evaluation should have an implicit 
grade,” economics professor Donald Wittman wrote recent- 
ly, “as part of the evaluation. Letter grades just standardize 
the language, thereby facilitating communication.” In a four 
page letter sent to Chairman John Halverson of the Committee 
on Undergraduate Courses and Curriculum, Wittman and 
eight co-signers argue that the proposed honors/pass/fail 
system would “create unnecessary internal and external 
problems,”’ and that a conventional A-F grading system is 
needed at UCSC. 

In supporting the case for grades, Wittman and his 
associates present seven points based on the premise that 
“Dane Archer and others have shown that the narrative 
evaluation system without grades has had a serious impact on 
our enrollments.” The Wittman letter mainly proposes that 
grades would be a solution to the “enrollment problem” 
(a reference to the future—enrollment at UCSC is the highest 
ever this year), but also argues for grades on their own merits. 
Because of the length of the letter and its late arrival at City on 
a Hill, we cannot print it until after the H/P/F proposal will 


’ be discussed at the January,28 Academic Senate meeting. 


’ The signers .of the letter are Donald Wittman (economics), 
Dane Archer (sociology), Roger Anderson (chemistry), 
Eliot Aronson (psychology), Murray Baumgarten (literature), 
David Huffman (information science), Barrry Mclaugin 
(psychology), Marta Morello-Frosch (literature), and Alan 
Richards (economics). Perhaps they would be willing to 
discuss their letter to CUCC and/or have copies available. 

Because most people are not familiar with the letter, I’ll 
limit criticism of it to those points which have also been 


mentioned in other discusssions about grades at UCSC. 
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Much of the renewed interest in the grade option has resulted 
from interpretations of the Archer Survey, and the premise of 
Wittman’s arguments are based on one such interpretation. 
But unfortunately, there is little scientific validity in any 
assumption that the survey proves that the lack of grades has 
had a serious effect on UCSC enrollment. 

Conducted last year by Dane Archer and his students, the 
survey asked students enrolled at other UC campuses what 
they knew about UCSC and what they thought about our 
campus and the education it had to offer. The survey did 
prove that many UC Berkeley students (for example) 
considered attending UCSC but did not enroll at this campus 
for a number of reasons—UCSC’s lack of grades being one of 
them. Beyond this conclusion the survey has limited planning 
value because few control questions or questions which could 
have served as points for comparison with other campuses 
were not asked. — ’ 

The Archer Survey did not ask UC Berkeley students 
why they chose Berkeley (to continue the example), what 
they thought about the education offered af'UC campuses 
other than their own or UCSC, or why UCSC students chose 
to enroll here and not at Berkeley. If, and only if, the survey 
asked such questions would it be valid to infer that the present 
evaluation system hurts enrollment more than it helps, or that 
UCSC has an image problem greater than that of the other 
UC campuses. 

The history of planning includes many cases where 
surveys were used to support solutions to questions that were 
never asked or answered by the original survey—with failure 
of the plan the usual result. The economic battleground of 
business is also littered with careless firms who listened too 


as an advertising director, I know how easy it is to blame the 
product, how often it is done, and how little time clients 
usually spend thinking about or criticizing their advertising. 
An understanding of advertising or marketing does not 
always qualify one to critique education, but if Moll believes 
that the education at UCSC needs to be changed, then 
educators have every right to consider and critique UCSC’s 
advertising and publicity. It would be more beneficial to the 
University than a blind acceptance of the marketing direct- 
or’s analysis. 

Although most of Wittman’s letter discusses grades as an 
incentive to admissions, a few paragraphs directly extoll the 
independent and intrinsic merits of grades. Perhaps the most 
distressing statement in the letter is the claim that “almost 
always a good evaluation should have an implicit grade as 
part of the evaluation.” If this is the way the nine signers of 
the letters write evaluations then it opposes everything 
officially stated about the NES in publicity pamphlets, the 
catalog, and the university’s own handbook on writing 
evaluations—which specifically states that class rankings or 
hidden grades are not appropriate evaluations. 

“Once we have decided that a person should be evaluated,” 
the letter states, “I cannot understand why we want to 
eliminate summary statistics. That is all a grade is: a 
summmary statistic weighting the various aspects of a 
student’s performance either to other students’ performance 
in the course or a standard that the teacher has.”’ There are 
many reasons why single summary statistics are not used, 
and they can be found every day in almost every place except 
schools. When an employer considers employees for pro- 
motion, when the Department of Defense reviews the value 


The history of planning includes many cases where surveys 
were used to support solutions to questions that were never 
asked or answered by the original survey—with failure the 


usual result. | | oO 


much to their persuasive advertising agencies. And clearly, 
Admissions Director Richard Moll has persuaded Wi 5 
Wittman wrote in his letter to Halverson that “UCSC has 

image of being a place where students can get by without 
doing serious academic work. The truth of this image can not 
be papered over by promoting glossy brochures or hiring 
publicity agents. In fact, Richard Moll has said this himself. 
When somebody whose profession is advertising tells you 
that it is not the advertising that is crucial for this place to 


survive but the improvement of the underlying product we 


had better listen.” 

Listen yes, but question the advertising director even more 
so. As someone who has studi 
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of competing contractors, or when a student considers the 
merits of attending different colleges, there may be reams of 
written evaluation, columns of statistics, and days of con- 
templative evaluation, but there are no single summary 
statistics, A-F style (there are yes-no evaluations, but that is 

also present in the NES—whether or not give class credit toa 

student). For the most part, only educators see fit to limit all 

evaluation of performance to a five-unit scale. 

I agree with the signers of the Wittman letter that the 
H/P/F proposal is unsuitable, but I also agree with Richard 
Moll (in this instance) when he told the Academic Senate that 
“frankly, I think the whole package [UCSC], if presented 
correctly, colorfully, and imaginatively, is irresistable.” 
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If you peel back the veneer of the proposed honors/pass/fail ’ 
addition to the UCSC Narrative Evaluations, it soon becomes clear 
that it is merely equivalent, or nearly equivalent, to an A/C/F © 


approach to higher education. Made public three weeks ago by the | 


Committee on Undergraduate Courses and Curricula (CUCC), the 
proposal has a history and a relation to other academic issues which 

touch the heart of the University. The Academic Senate will vote on 
the proposal this Wednesday. 

We hate to fault the intentions of the CUCC. Faced with the 
current faculty-administration push for some type of grade option at 
Santa Cruz, the committee is only trying to find a compromise 
between grades and the current pass/no record Narrative Evalua- 
tion System. But the committee has not fully considered the 
implications of an H/P/F addition to our current evaluations. As a 
letter to the CUCC from the Ad Hoc Committee peainst Competi- 
tive Grading states: “Some students would tend to take more 
difficult classes for fear of failure; others would be: inclined to 
take easy classes to achieve ‘honors.’ Furthermore, this grading 
system is designed to motivate students by competition for grades 
rather than for the sake of learning itself.” 

We at City on a Hill agree with this assessment. Any type of 
letter-grade system naturally invites competition, non-cooperation 
and even hostility among students. Reports of ‘“note mongering” 
and other problems between classmates often result from a discri- 
minatory letter-grade system (like the H/P/F or A,B,C,D,F 
varieties), as many UC transfer students to Santa Cruz can confirm. 

UC Santa Cruz has not usually had to face such experiences, 
because the pass/no pass narrative evaluation was originally 
designed to avoid separating students into categories of academic 
achievement, but instead to judge each student on her or his 


individual merits. Although the university has not been completely 


successful in its mission—for various reasons—it certainly has not 
“failed.” ; 

Nonetheless, the future enrollment problems which the admis- 
sions office and the chancellor are predicting need to be recognized. 
If student enrollment decreased suddenly, for even as much as one 
quarter, UCSC would face the risk of losing a substantial percen- 
tage of its faculty, as is dictated by UC President Saxon’s five-year 
ultimatum set forth in 1979. The situation looks encouraging now. 
The student body is at an all time high (6,250), and with 
informative, imaginative advertising, enrollments should continue 
to rise. 

We think that there are a number of methods by which the 


admissions office can “‘sell’’ its product. One of the most crucial at 
this time is to promote and encourage academic programs which 
attract Blacks and other Third World students to our increasingly 
all-white campus. Stressing ethnic and Third World studies, the 
sciences and the arts in outreach programs are all effective ways to 
achieve this goal. These programs should be given more considera- 
tion by the administration. 

An expansion of women’s studies is another area which should be 
explored when discussing enrollments and UCSC’s “image.” Like 


~ ethnic and Third World studies, women’s studies would attract not 


only the groups which are being studied in the classroom, but all 
students who wish to learn more about subjects not stressed in 
traditional academia. 

Lastly, the most important way to promote UCSC is to promote 
our Narrative Evaluation System. Although it is not perfect—over 
3,000 evaluations have still not been returned from the *79-’80 
academic year—evaluations give a student an opportunity for self- 
motivation, a trait which is essential no matter what type of 
economic system you live under, even a capitalist one. As for the 
inefficiencies of the current evaluations, they can be solved by 
aggressive administration, not constant bickering and disruption of 
the university over our outside “‘image.” Students should be in 
classes, not writing editorials about them. 

It is time for the grading issue to be decided once and for all. 

Less than two years ago, a proposed letter-grade option system 
for UCSC was voted down by faculty members in what seemed like 
a major victory for the students’ right to determine the nature and 
quality of the UCSC academic system. Thousands of students 


_,attended rallies and forums concerning the grade option, and the 
‘ sheer weight of student opposition to the proposal catalyzed 


its defeat. 

Unfortunately, the victory was short-lived. Chancellor Sins- 
heimer’s summertime “Reorganization” and other. developments 
such as our newborn engineering school have profoundly changed 
the UCSC we once knew. Now we are being challenged again. 

On Wednesday, January 28, the Academic Senate will vote on 
the H/P/F addition to the narrative evaluations, and might consider 
a grade-option if that proposal is defeated. To counter this action, a 
rally will be held in the bookstore parking lot at 1 pm, followed by a 
march to the Academic Senate meeting (which tentatively starts at 3 
pm in the Performing Arts Concert Hall). We encourage all 
members of the university community to attend. 


HIGH ANXIETY a 

G E in a course if it appears that they may fail. 
creating a choice between two evils. Another 

Dear Staff: method for students to avoid failure would be 


I am writing to express my opposition to 
the Honors/Pass/Fail proposal. I believe 
that this new system would increase anxiety 
within our university with an adverse effect 
on our education. 

It has been said the the re-introduction of 
the fail mark is the root of the proposal. I will 
address my attention to this portion of the 
problem because as we know evil weeds grow 
from evil roots. If this proposal is passed 
many students will avoid academic risks out 
of fear of receiving a mark of fail that would 
remain on their record throughout their edu- 
cation. The proposal would liberalize the 
drop procedure, but that would merely offer 
the student the option of giving up their effort 


to simply choose courses which are below 
their capabilities so that they could be sure of 
passing. 

The main purpose of education is to learn. 
Students who are driven to lowering the 
difficulty of their classes or exerting less than 
their full effort to succeed in a class, by the 
threat of failing would be distraced from this 
basic purpose. This proposal would neither 
enhance the education of the individual. nor 
improve the general academic rigor of our 
school. The quality of education would be 
jeopardized by instituting H/P/F, and nothing 
can justify that. - 

Simcerely, 
Laura Schroeder 


NO STEAK HOUSE 


Dear Staff: 

There are simple reasons for supporting 
the renewal of the Whole Earth Retaurant’s 
contract. It doesn’t require vegetarian sensi- 
bilities to understand them. 

The Whole Earth offers a wide variety of 
nutritious food at very low cost. Its environ- 
ment is comfortable and flexible enough for 
small meetings, light study, and relaxation 
and casual conversation. The staff is always 
pleasant, unlike that of many other campus 
eating facilities which aren’t operated collect- 
tively and which nav their emnlovees lecc 
The Whole Earth is popular, as evidenced by 
the large and diverse clientele. And the 
Whole Earth has become an accepted part of 
UCSC, unlike many past and some present 


operations. 

While the Whole Earth doesn’t suit the 
whims of the Chancellor and other admini- 
strators for a high-class steak house, it 
obviously serves the needs and interests of 
many others. A steak house would perhaps 
be “‘more understandable”’ in Richard Moll’s 
outreach efforts. But the Whole Earth should 
not be such a narrow resource. 

As a serious carnivore I support no meat 
on the Whole Earth menu. I also support 
renewal of its contract. 

Sincerely, 
Mark Stephens 


TRAFFIC JAM 


Dear Staff: 
Regarding the demonstration to legalize 
Martin Luther King Jr.’s birthday as a national 
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dancers of the Lar Lubovitch Dance Company fly , 

when they dance. The internationally known ensemble 
will be making a single appearance at the Performing Arts 
Theater this Saturday evening, drawing on choreographer 
Lar Lubovitch’s extensive experience to present a program of 
varied texture, blending together modern and classical dance 
forms. 

The company was formed in the fall of 1968 and began its 
performing career at the Kaufman Concert Hall in New 
York. Since then, Lubovitch and the company have toured 
extensively in Europe, the Middle East and America. 


T: more mundane among us may fly by plane, but the 


Before the formation of the dance company, Lubovitch 
gained his dancing training in a variety of companies and 
developed an affinity for various modes of kinetic expression. 

Since the premiere of Lubovitch’s own choreography in 
1968, his work has been performed by such diverse groups 
such as the American Ballet Theater, Alvin Ailey! Dance 
Company, the Stuttgart Ballet and many companies around : 
the world... — 

The concert begns at 8 pm, and tickets are available now at 
the UCSC Box Office and all BASS outlets, $7 and $6.50 
eral with a $2 discount for students and senior citizens. 


« 


Miean Streets 


There’s a lot of talking going on about UCSC’s unique 
form of alternative education; in particular about this latest 
alternative—the H/P/F grading system. I’m all for a grading 
system—there’s too many damn hills around here. If there 
was more grading, it’d be easier to go to class, and once again 
the weak-limbed might be able to take classes at Crown. 
Since the last torn calf muscle I haven’t been up in those parts 
too often. 

But in the circles wherein I do travel, alternative media 
coverage is all the rage. This means that you won’t see lady- 
armpit wrestling or motorized wild cow milking covered in 
the pages of this publication. No ma’am, nobody here but us 
relevant social issues. And what could be more in the spirit of 
presenting alternatives than to call attention to the diverse 
offerings of the best little beachtown in California? 

If anyone hasn’t been to the Kuumbwa, it’s time you 
learned that Kuumbwa Jazz Center is an excellent alternative 
to the high-priced spread. Reasonable prices can be depended 
on, without sacrificing acoustic quality. This week there’s a 
pair of quartets: pianist Paul Nagel and his gang of four may 
at this very moment be thinking about the gig they are giving 
this Friday at 9 pm. Or maybe not. The Steve Kuhn Quartet 
will bring their four-ceful presence to Kyumbwa on Monday, 
ard everyone fortunate enough to not be busy on Monday 
night should take advantage of the change to see Kuhn on 
piano and Sheila Kahn on vocals. That’s at 8 pm. 

Veteran performer John Lee Hooker will be bloozing his 
way through town; it’d be best to catch him on Friday at the 
Catalyst. Opening for Hooker will be the enjoyable local 
blues band, J.B. & the Niteshift. Saturday, if you want to see 
SC’s own Humans, it would be best to see them at the Cat 
also, because if you go anywhere else, they won’t be there. 
Also not opening for the Humans anywhere else is Wayne 
Sloan, whose proclivities for old TV shows and Humphrey 


Bogart have been known to influence his video-laced sets. 
The Cheap Suit Serenaders will be warbling at the Club 
Zayante this weekend also. On Friday they’ll suit up for a 
show at 9, and serious music-lovers are urged to attend...get 
there early and stake out a seat, the crowds got ferocious last 


weekend. Saturday, Charlie Price and the Car Drivers will. 


brake for a night at the Zay also. 

Bluegrass is one of the best alternatives to silence ever 
invented. An opportunity to hear some outstanding practi- 
tioners of “‘white roots’” music occurs this Friday at the 
Louden Nelson Community Center, when Hot Rize makes a 
sizzling soup of sound. Playing second fiddle will be the 
Grant Street String Band. The extravaganza starts at 8 pm. 

The Performing Arts Theater plays host to two very fine 
acts this weekend. Saturday, the Lar Lubovitch Dance 
Company brings its unique blend of classical and modern 
dance styles to PA, undoubtedly to the delight of many. The 
Lubovitch show is sponsored by the Committee on Arts and 
Lectures, the people who schedule high quality cultural 
events for the campus community every quarter without fail. 
Sunday night, same stage, same sponsor, Taj Mahal will do 
an acoustic performance at 8 pm. 

Worth noting, for alternative’s sake, is the Surf Film 
Festival at the Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium. That’s on 
Saturday, and times can be known by anyone who calls 429- 
3779. Also, well worth the attention of anyone concerned by 
the growth of militarism in this country will be interested in 
the Anti-War Festival presented by West Valley College to 
benefit the Scholarship for the Disabled Fund. Posters are up 
around campus and around town. The festival runs for three 
days, and Saratoga isn’t really that far to go to see such an 
extensive catalog of material. 14 films, including Hearts and 
Minds, Best Years of Our Lives and Coming Home. 

It’s never to early to mention that women’s music is coming 
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Humans, who will be playing the Catalyst this 

Saturday with Wayne Sloan and San Francisco’s Das 
Blok. The Humans sent us this photo to prove that even 
though they’ve hit the big time, they haven’t let it go to their 
heads. Showtime is 9:30. Tickets are still on sale. 


FE ind enclosed a photograph of Santa Cruz’s infamous 


to town. It doesn’t happen every weekend, but it happens in 
Santa Cruz more often than many places. Woody Simmons 
will be performing at the Kresge Town Hall on February 7 
and tickets are available in advance at The Wizard of Aud or 
the UCSC Box Office. Holly Near will be over hill and dale 
ednesday January 28 at the San Jose State Ballroom at 8 pm. 
The San Jose State University Women’s Studies program is 
putting that one on. 

There are some very good photography shows on campus 
this month. At the Eloise Pickard Smith Gallery the urban 
landscapes of Catherine Wagner and the hand-colored 
Southwestern landscapes of Gail Skoff counterbalance each 
other at the Pickard Smith Gallery, now showing until 
February 8. Christopher West’s Creoles of Color: A 
Vanishing Lousiana Legacy is opening on the 24th at the 
Charles E. Merrill Room. A cultural overview of Black New 
Orleans, the show includes photos of religious rites, carnival 
balls, funeral rites and Black Indian rituals. 

Alternatively opening on January 24 is a show of 25 
photographs by Brion Sprinsock. “Auto-Mo-Burbia” a 
series made over the past.ten months in Saratoga and Santa 
Cruz, is a documentation of the suburb. Something near and 
dear to many of our suburban hearts. The show will open this 
Saturday, complete with reception at the Pacific Light Center 
at 1362 Pacific Ave. Hours are 11 am-6 pm. 

Lastly, an exhibition of the artifacts of Terrie Kvenild: 
paintings and sculptures, is open now on view at the Cedar 
Street Gallery. The paintings and ceramics are based on 
Kvenild’s impressions of Santa Cruz and Mexico. 

That’s all. I ought to be enough to keep ever’body and their 
alternate busy. And let’s all get together and see what can be 
done about levelling the Crown Hill.O 
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Free childcare 
with reservations 
Call 462-2363 


On Tour for NWSA 
HOLLY NEAR 
with 
Adrienne Tort 


A Fundraiser for the National 


Women’s Studies Association 
hosted by: 

SJSU’s Women’s Studies Dept. 

Jan. 28, 1981 8 pm 

San Jose State Ballroom 

Tickets sold at Women's Studies Dept. and 
SJSU Student Union Business Office 

Tickets: $6.50 — T-shirts:$6.00 
Wheelchair Accessible 

ASL Interpreted 


University of Califomia, Santa Cruz 
Kresge College 
PRESENTS 


The Greg Kihn Band 


Ea 


_ Special Guest:.Lucas Michaels Band 


Saturday, Jan. 31 


2 shows 
8:30 pm & 11:00 pm 
Kresge Town Hall 
$4.50 Advance/$6.00 at the door 
UCSC Box Office/BASS Outlets 


Coming Soon: 
Feb.25, The Toons & Jason Serinus 
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Thursday 


Omovies 


The Wizard Of Oz with Judy 
Garland, Frank Morgan, Ray 
Bolger; directed by Victor 
Fleming. 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson 
Dining Hall/$1.50, Stev. students 
$1. ; 


Picnic At Hanging Rock/8 and 11 
pm, College V Dining Hall, $1.50. 


Oconcerts 


~ program of medieval songs by 


Paul Hillyer, distinguished visisting 
. lecturer in music. 7:15 pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall, free. 


Olectures 


Viktoras Kulvinskas, author of 
“Survival into the 21st Century” 
will speak on wheatgrass therapy, 
sprouting, economical raw food 
vegetarian nutrition, food politics, 
and alternatives on preparing for 
hard times, nuclear plants, cooper- 
ative communities, and toxic en- 
vironments. 7 pm, Crown Dining 
Hall, free. 


Eckankar: The Path of Total 
Awareness: Intro talk and discus- 
sion. 7:30 pm, Charles Merrill © 
Lounge, free. 


Jim Tollefson,Professor of Lingui- 
stics, Univ. of Washington, Seattle: 
“Language Planning.” 8 pm, 
Stevenson Conference Rm., free. 


Inaugural lecture: Robert Trivers, 
Professor of Biology: “‘Deceit and 
Self-deception in Humans and Other 
Animals.”’ 8 pm, Oakes 105, free. 


Omeetings 


Women’s Studies Collective: We 
discuss feminist issues and plan 
projects. Join us! All welcome. 5 pm, 
Kresge 356 (above library.) 


Ad Hoc Committee Against Com- 
petitive Grading. Organizational 
discussion. 7:30 pm, Classroom 
Unit II, everyone welcome... 


Oimiscellaneous 


Stevenson Socratic Supper, an in- 
formal dinner discussion led by 
Mark Traugott entitled “How we are 
Losing the San Lorenzo River.” 6 
pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. 


“Chinquapin,” the UCSC literary 
arts magazine, is sponsoring a poetry 
reading. All welcome to read or 
attend. 7:30 pm, College V Fireside 
Lounge. 
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Friday 


Omovies 


Casablanca with Humphrey 


Bogart, Ingrid Bergman. 7 and 9:30 
pm, Classroom 2/$1.50. 


Performance with Mick Jagger, 
James Fox. 7 and 10 pm, Kresge 
. Town Hall/$1. . 


Oiconcerts 


Faculty recital: Judy Hubbel, 
soprano; Robert Bozina, guitar. 
Works by Ovalle, Cope, Dowland, 
Bozina, Duarte, Schubert. 8 pm, 
Performing Arts Concert Hall, $3 
general, $1 students and elders. 


Olectures 


James Clifford, Assistant Professor 
& Chairperson, History of 
Consciousness Board: “On Ethno- 
graphic Authority.” 4 pm, Kresge 
Seminar Rm. Free. 


Israeli Folk Dancing 8-10 pm, East 
Field House Dance Studio. 


Omicsellaneous 


“Chinquapin,”’ final deadline for 
submissions of art or writing. No 
extensions!! Please turn in all . 
material to Campus Activities 
Office by 3 pm. 


Oakes College off-campus party. 
Free food! Live music! Film! All 
Oakes affiliates (and guests) are 
invited. 5-10 pm, Louden Nelson 
Community Center. 


Open House and benefit raffle for 
Planned Parenthood of Santa Cruz 
County, 7:30 pm, 212 Laurel Street, 
Santa Cruz. Refreshments and brief 
program, raffle with over 20 prizes. 
Proceeds benefit PPSCC’s low-cost 
family planning services. For more 
info: 423-1553. 
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Saturday 


Omovies 


Annie Hall with Woody Allen, 
Diane Keaton/ 7:30 and 10 pm, 
Oakes 105/$1.50. 


Two great women’s films: The 
brilliant Gertrude Stein in When 
This You See, Remember Me and 
the hilarious Comedy in Six 
Unnatural Acts. 8 pm, Classroom 
2/$1.50. 


Ciconcerts 


Lar. Lubovitch Dance Company. 

Modern dance performance, 8 pm, 
Performing Arts Theater. $6.50/$7 
general, $4.50/students and elders. 


Omiscellaneous 


Windsurfing class begins: Wind- 
surfing combines the best qualities of 
surfing, sailing, and skiing. Cost $20 
(includes three two-hour lessons. 
Students must provide own wet suit 
and tennis shoes. 10 am-noon, 
UCSC Marina (lower harbor under 
the bridge). Sign up in advance in 
P.E. Office, E. Field House. 


Dance auditions for “Smoke- 
screens,” a Bear Republic Theater 
production. 1:30-4:30 pm, Kresge 
Dance Studio #157. 


Exhibit by Christopher West 
“Creoles of Color: A Vanishing 
Louisiana Legacy.”” An exhibit of 
contemporary photography, arti- 
facts and literature pertaining to the 
contribution of a unique ethnic 
subculture to America. Charles 
Merrill Lounge (thru Feb. 18) 


The Fabulous Theatre Company of Can Francisco will 


Omovies 


Forbidden Planet ‘The best of the 
sci-fi interstellar productions of the 
50s.” 7:15 and 9 pm, Classroom 
2/$1. 


Oiconcerts 


The ‘Taj Mahal” concert is SOLD 
OUT. 


Omiscellaneous 


Rowing: A great way to get exercise 
while viewing the beautiful 

- Monterey coastling. Cost is $2/10 
am-noon, UCSC Marina (lower 
harbor under the bridge). Sign up in 
advance in P.E. Office. E. Field 
House. 


be stopping over in Santa Cruz for a two weekend run at 
the Art Center Theatre, bringing four one-act plays to the 
stage. The plays are: Forgeries, by David Zarko, and 
Escurial (translated by Philip Slater). Maurision Marmorstein's Joy 
identity) and a Commedia Del Arte piece, a bawdy farce based upon; 
Friday and Saturday, at 8 and 10 pm, and one show on Sunday at 8 pr 
seen in a matinee performance at the San Lorenzo Park at 1 pm c 


University Christian Fellowship— 
Worship 6 pm, pot-luck supper; 7 
pm. Worship; at the student healt! 
center louonge. Mr. Scott Kennedy} 
Director Santa Cruz Center for nor 
violence will speak. 
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Monday. 


Omovies 


Videotapes: ‘J. Krishnamurti, the 
Ojai 1980 Talks.” 8 pm, Compute 
Center Videotheater. 3 general, $2 
students, elders and low income. 


Olectures 


Crown College Science Table witl 
David Huffman, Computer & 
Information Sciences: “Paper- 
folding: PI Phenomena.” 5:30 pm 
Crown Dining Hall A. 


MOVIES ON A HILL 


A silence had fallen over the Pacific Del Muerto lo 
Garden Mall early that afternoon. Instead of and scrawled 
the usual mutterings of crazed transients and his establishm 
plaintive wailings of street corner musicians, he threw the dc 
one could hear only the hushed squishing of Stranger embt 
auto tires on pavement, the rustling of candy ploded as the 
wrappers on the sidewalks and the muffled “Under the Dc 
flaring of matches striking cigarettes. No one alive. I cut all 
dared to speak. The front page of the Santa movies, with t 
Cruz Sentinel was the loudest phenomenon Thank you, , 
this afternoon. The silence was explained Cruz. And th: 
there: A GREAT DAY FOR AMERICA. tionist. 

And it was. Our 444 day long ordeal was Thursday’s 
finally over. The respectful silence of the College prese 


Mall was shattered by the sounds of an 
impromptu parade. Businessmen and hoboes 
alike linked arms and marched down the 
avenue, cheering. Hastily lettered signs pro- 
Claiming “‘Closed in honor of the Hostages” 
adorned the shops. Windows above the 
Useres and Pursers National Bank opened, 
and bushel baskets full of dollar bills were 
emptied upon the crowd. The owner of the 


classic 1935 n 
but everyone 
Wizard plays 
is $1.50. Pete 
Hanging Roc! 
disappearance 
at the turn of tl 
and 11 at Col 

Friday is th 


t plays to the 

1 Zarko, and 

sion Marmorstein’s Joyride (a man searching for his lost 
awdy farce based upon a wedding. There will be two shows 
2 show On Sunday at 8 pm. Commedia Del Arte piece can be 
Lorenzo Park at 1 pm on Sunday. 


ersity Christian Fellowship— 
ship 6 pm, pot-luck supper; 7 

Worship; at the student health 
r louonge. Mr. Scott Kennedy, 


Alberto Camarillo, Professor of 


History, Stanford Univ: “Ideology 
and Chicano Historians: History 


Stevenson College Night with 
Steven Banks (mime, music, 
comedy). Dinner begins at 6 pm, 
show at 6:45 pm. 


Co-ed Weight Training: This free 
seminar will concentrate on learning 
to use'the free weights and machines 
to develop strength, endurance and 
flexibility. 7 pm, Weight Rm. E. 
Field House. Sign up by calling 
x2806 or x2045. 


Dreams & Fantasies class begins. 
Class will cover information on how 
dreams work, how to remember your 
dreams, dream language and dream 
analysis. 7-9 pm, Cowell Confer- 
ence Rm. $20 (4 weeks). Sign up in 
advance in P.E. Office, E. Field 
House. ; 
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Tuesday 


Omovies 


I Love You Rosa. Set in Jerusalem 
in the 19th century, the story of the 
growing love between a 20 year old 
childless widow and her husband’s 
11 year old brother whom she must 
marry in accordance with religious 
law. 7:30 and 9:30 pm, Stevenson 


stor Santa Cruz Center for non- an nt a encangs 7:30 pm, 175./$1. 
‘ errill Baoba unge, free. 

noe wales Buddhism: The Land Of The 

is Disappearing Buddha-Japan. 
Omiscellaneous Discussion follows. Part of Time 

2 eee Life’s PBS/BBC Series.‘“‘The Long 
Change of Program Study: Last day Tia 

& 6 ’ to ADD a course. Also, last day to Search” 7:30 pm, Oakes 105, free. 


Drop a course without a $3 fee. 
Registrar’s Office. 


onday . 


Part-time undergraduates: Last day 
to file for the reduced Educational 


novi es Fee, with approval of part-time 
stapes: “J. Krishnamurti, the 
1980 Talks.” 8 pm, Computer 
sr Videotheater. 3 general, $2 
nts, elders and low income. 


Registration ends: Last day to 


Office. 


ectures 


degree counselor, Registrar’s Office. 


register with $25 late fee. Registrar’s 


LF. Stone’s Weekly, 7:30 pm, 
Cowell Dining Hall, free. 


Prologue—A well made drama re- 
cording the lives of a young editor of 
an underground newspaper in 
Montreal, his female companion and 
a draft resister from the U.S. 8 pm, 
Merrill Dining Hall. Donations 
requested at door. 


Olectures 


Racism: A Feminist Issue. Con- 


m College Science Table with 
d Huffman, Computer & 


mation Sciences: “Paper- Sponsored by Women’s Studies 


tinuing discussion group meets 6-8 
pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 


Whole Earth Seminar/Dr. Anthony 
Hallam, University of Birmingham: 
“Ancient Epicontinental Seas.” 4 
pm, Applied Sciences, Rm. 165, 
free. 


ig: PI Phenomena.” 5:30 pm, Collective. 

m Dining Hall A. 

LL 

fic Del Muerto lounge took a red spray paint can 
of and scrawled FREE BEER on the front of 
nd his establishment; then, with a broad smile, 
Ss, he threw the doors open. People wept openly. 
of Stranger embraced stranger. Fireworks ex- 
dy ploded as thé Santa Cruz Symphony played 
ed ‘Under the Double Eagle.” It was great to be 
ne alive. I cut all of my classes and went to the 
ta movies, with tears running down my cheeks. 
on Thank you, America. Thank you, Santa 
ed Cruz. And thank you, Mr. or Ms. Project- 
A. tionist. 

as Thursday’s films are as follows. Stevenson 
he College presents The Wizard of Oz, the 
an classic 1935 musical fantasy that everyone, 
es but everyone has seen at least once. The 
he Wizard plays at 8:00 and 10:15. Admission 
O- is $1.50. Peter Brook’s mystery Picnic at 
Pg Hanging Rock, based on the true story of the 
he disappearance of two Australian schoolgirls 
-d, at the turn of the century. Picnic screens at 8 
re and I at College V for $1.50. 

he Friday is the usual struggle; two cinema 


milestones are screening against each other. 
Michael Curtiz’ classic Casablanca, with 
Humphrey Bogart in the role that was origi- 
nally meant for President Reagan, shows just 
how good a bad movie can be. Casablanca 
screens at 7 and 9:30 at Classroom 2. $1.50 
Also screening is Performance, Nicholas 
Roeg’s extraordinary drama about the last 
36 hours in the lives of a hired killer (James 
Fox) and an aging rock star (Mick Jagger). 
Performance is one of those films that gets 
better every time you see it, and the sound- 
track (with Randy Newman, Gil Scott-Heron, 
and Taj Mahal) is wonderful. Watch for the 
“Memo From Turner’ sequence. Perfor- 
mance plays at Kresge, 7 and 10. Admission 
is $1. 

Saturday night, two rarely-seen women’s 
films will be showing at Classroom 2 at 8 pm. 
Gertrude Stein (herself) stars When This 
You See, Remember Me. Also playing is 
Comedy in Six Unnatural Acts. Admission 

SAR OPES ETE RS continued: next page 


Marta Morello Frosch: ‘Feminism 
and Literature in Latin America.” 4 
pm, Stevenson Fireside Lounge. 
Free. (Part of the “Spotlight on 
Women Scholars.”’ series) 


meetings 


Omeetings 


Koinonia: Fellowship, Bible study, 
prayer. 7:30 pm, Health Center 
Library. 
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Wednesday 


Omovies 


Broken Blossoms by D.W. 
Griffith, and Greed by Erich von 
Stroheim. (Part of the Classic Silent 
Flms series) 7 pm, Thimann 
3/$1.50. 


The Warriors—First showing 
followed by discussion with faculty 
in Kresge Seminar Rm. 7:30 and 
9:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall. $1 
(Part of the Violence in the Cinema 
series) 


Cilectures 


Sociology Colloquium—‘‘How to 
Find Out What They Don’t Want 
You to Know” by IF. Stone, 
journalist & Regents Lecturer. 
11:30 am, Stevenson Conference 
Rm., free. 


Randall Jaffell, Head of the 
Regional History Project at 
McHenry Library will discuss: 
“Producing and Using Oral History 
Evidence.” 12 noon, Women’s Re- 
Entry Center, Cirm. I rm. 101. 
(Brown bag lunch) 


Marine Studies Seminar/Dr. Robert 
D. Rubin, Santa Rosa Junior 
College ‘‘A Model for the Relation- 
ship Between Water and Energy 
Metabolism in Small Mammals, and 
its Possible Application to 
Pinnipeds.” 4 pm, Applied 
Sciences, Rm 368, free. 


Daryl Tempkin from the Simon 
Weisenthal Holocaust Center in Los 
Angeles will be giving a lecture and 
showing the film “California 
Reich.” 8 pm, Cowell 131, free. 


Orallies 


Come show your support for the 
current grading system at UCSC. 
Rally, 1 pm, Bookstore parking lot, 
followed by a march to the academic 
senate, 2:30 pm, Performing Arts 
Concert Hall. This will be the last 
time. 


Omiscellaneous 


Bible study for students, 4-5 pm, 
College V Fireside Lounge. 7-8 pm, 
University Religious Center, Cowell 
College A Frame. 


Slide presentation: “Mountains of 
America,” a presentation by re- 
nowned mountain climber Fred 
Beckey who has over 30 years of 
mountaineering experience. His film 
script ‘Conquest of Mt. McKinley” 
was used in the “I Search for 
Adventure” television series. 7:30 
pm, Classroom 2/$2. 
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LAR LUBOVITCH 
DANCE COMPANY 


“One of the most outstanding evenings of 
dance I’ve ever experienced.” 
William Como 
Dance Magazine 
“Lubovitch has a way of creating exultation 
in dance.” 
Clive Barnes 
New York Times 
Saturday 24 jan. 81,8 p.m., Performing Arts Theater 
Reserved seating: $7/6.50 general 
$5/4.50 nts/seniors 


TAJ MAS 8 


Country blues, fo” a-music from West 
Afri: OW cites 
Sunday 25 Ja. an., Performing Arts Theater 
Reserved seat. “. $6 general $4 students/seniors 


FREDERIC 
RZEWSKI 


Pianist/Composer 
“El pueblo unido jamas sera vencido”’ 
(The people united will never be defeated) 
plus other works. 
“An electrifying work, one of the most significant 
pieces of the generation.” 
Harold Schonberg 
New York Times 
Saturday 31 Jan. 81, 8 p.m. Performing Arts Concert 
Hall. Unreserved seating: $5 general 
$3.50 students/seniors 


A Lecture by 


I. F. STONE 


“The Grim Outlook at Home 
and Abroad” 


Sunday, February 1 
8:00 p.m. Performing Arts 
Theater 
FREE 


Tickets available at the UCSC Box Office (above the Whole 
Earth Restaurant on campus) and all BASS Outlets, 
including the Record Factory on Pacific Avenue. For 
further information call 429-2159. 
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DEL MAR (425-0616) 

THE BLUES BROTHERS (1979) 
John Landis’s multi-million dollar 
film was panned on release, but it is 
not as toxic as might be thought. As a 
comedy, it’s not much, but it’s the 
best musical since Cabaret. The real 
stars of this film ate Cab Calloway, 
James Brown and Ray Charles, and 
Belushi and Ackroyd stay out of the 
way. Aretha Franklin’s short scenes 
are worth the price of admission; 
she’s an absolute star, and it’s a 
waste that she hasn't been used before. 


THE JAZZ SINGER: (reviewed 
in this issue) 


HEAVEN CAN WAIT: Buck 


Henry and Warren Beatty’s charming 


remake of the 1941 film, Here Comes 


DAYS OF HEAVEN (1978) An 
ambitious saga of Canadian farmers 
and the labor movement that won 
high critical acclaim. Starring play- 
wright Sam Shephard and Richard 
_ Gere. ; 

Jan. 24th, 25th, and 26th: 
TO CATCH A THIEF (1956) 


Picture Show in.a small part on the pitchcock’s classy thriller about high 


planet Arborea. society jewel thieves. One upon a 


__ time that, and not management con- 
SOMEWHERE INTIME: Chris- sulting, was the glamour profession. 


topher Reeve stars in this lightweight Starring Cary Grant and Grace Kelly. 
romance about time travel inthe / 
Hotel Del Coronado. Jane Alexander/sTRANGERS ON A TRAIN 


is the woman who beckons through) (1951) One of Hitchcock’s finest. 
time and space to Reeve, who had a\Raymond Chandler worked on the 


‘memorable time travel sequence in screenplay, based on the Patricia 


Woodstock are the high points of this 
well-edited concert film. 


A CHANGE OF SEASONS: 
Erich Segal’s egregious comedy about 
infidelity. Bo Derek is beneath con- 
tempt, but Anthony Hopkins’ appear- 
ance in this film after Elephant Man 
is the single most powerful argument 
against Britain’s tax laws that I’ve 
ever encountered. 


STIR CRAZY: This film has some 
funy moments. Richard Pryor and 
Gene Wilder haven’t been used to 
their potential in this tale of an actor 
and playwright mistaken for bank- 
robbers. One of the best sequences 


involves Wilder locked in the sweat- 
box at a southern prison; when re- 
leased, he begs to be put back in 
because “I’m just getting to really 
know myself.” 


RIO (425-2000) 

THE FIENDISH PLOT OF FU 
MANCHU (1979) The late Peter 
Sellers in this, his last film. Not quite 
Being There, but then, what is? 


NINE TO FIVE: As entertainment 
this film more than suffices, but it’s 
hardly political. Lily Tomlin is won- 
derful, and Dolly Parton’s good- 
naturedness carries the film a lot 
farther than top-billed Jane Fonda. 


UNITED ARTISTS (426-8383) 


FIRST FAMILY: An unpleasant, - 


bigoted, toothless satire of White 
House life. A waste of Gilda Radner, 
Bob Newhart, Austin Pendleton and 
Madeline Kahn and it is a very big 
waste indeed. It’s hard to believe that 
Buck Henry is responsible for this 
mess. It’s even harder to believe that 
‘such a cast.of first-rate comedians 
could be so unfunny. 


ANY WHICH WAY YOU CAN: 
Stars Clint Eastwood as Philo, the 
itinerant truck-driver/wrestler char- 
acter he created in Every Which 
Way But Loose. With Ruth Gordon 
and an orangutang. 


his last film, Superman. 


POPEYE: Robert Altman’s version 
of the life story of the comic hero of 
two worlds. Altman’s cliff hanging 
set (built’in Malta, of all places) 
introdues a wildly experimental tone 
based on the stylized reality of ani- 
mation rather than anything normal. 


SMOKEY AND THE BANDIT, 


Mr. Jordan. Beatty plays ajock who PART II: Opens Friday. With Burt 


is killed while jogging and who is 
brought back to life to take care of 
unfinished business. Julie Christie 


Reynolds, Sally Fields, Jerry Reed 
and Ruth Gordon. 


has never looked lovlier, and James NICKELODEON (425-7500) 
Mason plays God (finally, a role for Canterbury Tales (reviewed this 


him commensurate to his abilities.) 


issue.) 


Highsmith novel about a senator’s 
son and a famous tennis player who 
enter into an unusual bargain. Fine 
performances by Farley Granger, 
Leo G. Carrol and Robert Walker. 
Spectacular closing sequence. 


* Jan. 26th and 27th 
YOU ONLY LIVE TWICE (1967) 
A fine John Barry score, an opening 
sequence that Pauline Kael called 
“more imaginitive and exciting than 


all of 2001” and a Roald Dahl screen- - - 


play highlight this fifth film in the 
James Bond series. Stars Sean 
Connery and Mie Hama. 


THUNDERBALL (1966) This 
increasingly plausible story of nuclear 


RESURRECTION: Ellen Burstyn Rosie the Riveter. An excellent pjackmail, sports: excellent under- 
and Sam Shephard star in this film documentary about working women water photography and footage of 
about a woman gifted with the ability during World War II. Co-featured the scenic Bahamas. Stars Sean 


to faith heal. Opens Friday. 


FLASH GORDON: Dino Di- 
Laurentiis’ megabucks remake of the 


with Love it Like a Fool. 


SASH MILL CINEMA (427-1711) 
Jan 22nd and 23rd: 


Connery, Luciana Paluzzi, Adolfo 
Celli, Bernard Lee, Rik Van Nutter, 
Lois Maxwell. 


infamous serial turns out not to be THE DUELLISTS (1978) Ridley 41st CINEMA (476-8841) 


halfbad, after all. Newcomer Sam 
Jones plays Flash as an amiable 


beefwit. The dialogue is about what visually splendid account of two 
§ you’d expect—“Bring the Earthling soldiers who almost compulsively THE KIDS ARE ALRIGHT 


to me.”—‘“‘No way, Ming! Dale’s 


Scott (Alien ) directed this film, based 
on a Joseph Conrad short story. A 


meet on the field of honor during a 


with me!” Watch for Richard O’Brian period of forty years. Stars Keith 


(author and star of Rocky Horror 


Classes 


Carradine and Harvey Keitel. 


®@ Medical Appointments 

® Natural Childbirth Classes 

@ Therapist & Dr. Referrals 

@ Pregnancy Screening 

@ Abortion Appts. & Birth 
Care Referals 

© Lesbian Health Matters 
Booklet & Others 

©@ Fertility Awareness 


Santa Cruz Women’s 
Health Center 
250 Locust St. 
Santa Cruz, CA. 

427-3500 
Open Monday 
thru Friday 


Recycled Jeans, Cords 
& Flannel our Specialty 


USA Brand 


100% cotton, 


pre-shrunk 


$5.00 each, 2 for $8.00 
(Regular $28.00) 


910 Soquel Ave. Santa Cruz 
eee 426-5105 


-ONE TRICK PONY (reviewed this 


issue) { 


(1978) A fine documentary about 
the Who. Rare footage of them on 
the Smothers Brothers show and at 


Miovies on 


a Hill cont. 


is $1.50. Annie Hall, Woody Allen’s finest 
movie, will be screening at Oakes 105. 
Admission is $1.50, show times are 7:30 and 
10 pm. 

Sunday night will feature that oddball 
science fiction masterpiece, Forbidden 
Planet. Forbidden plays at 7:15 and 9, 
Classroom 2. This film, based loosely on 
Shakespeare’s The Tempest, stars Leslie 
Neilson as Rodrigo, Anne “Kiss? What is 
kiss, earthman?” Baxter as Miranda, Robbie 
the Robot as Ariel and a giant animated 
Chuck Jones drawing as Caliban. Admission 
is $1. 

Monday night is the cinematic equivalent 
of Meatless Friday on the hitl. A replay of 
Krishnamurti: The Ojai Dialogues will 
screen at the Communications building, 8 
pm. Admission is $3. 

Tuesday has one feature film and three 
documentaries. The feature film is the Israeli 
romantic comedy I Love You, Rosa. Show- 
times are 7:30 and 9:30 at Stevenson 175. 


Santa Cruz = 


RECYCLED STEREO PLUS 


Let’s make music 
together with an 
ON SALE stereo 

from Recycled 
Stereo Plus! 
Stereo Plus! 


Buddhism: The Land of The Disappearing 
Buddha—Japan screens at Oakes 105. Free. 
7:30. 1.F. Stone’s Weekly screens at Cowell, 
7:30. This documentary about the famous 
muckraker (who is soon to grace our campus 
with a personal appearance) is also free. 
Prologue, a story of Vietnam deserters in 

Wednesday is the second installation of 
the Silent Film Festival. Erich von Stroheim’s 
Greed, based on Frank Norris’s McTeague, 
will singe the screen at 7 pm. Santa Cruz’s 
own ZaSu Pitts stars in this as the evil 
charwoman. If any of my readers have the 
other six reels of Greed, which was badly 
truncated before its release, in their garage 
please let me know. Also showing is Broken 
Blossoms, D.W. Griffith’s tearjerker fea- 
turing the ever-lovely Lillian Gish. Admission 
is $1.50, Thimann 3. 

Also playing on Wednesday is The War- 
riors, a surreal, action-packed film about 
futuristic gangs in New York. I haven’t seen 
this one, but I’m looking forward to it. 
Soundtrack ‘by Tangerine Dream. Show- 
times are 7:30 and 9:30. $1, Kresge. There 
will be a faculty discussion after the first 


screening.O 
—Regis W. Goatlips 


RTR Industries 
320 


Reg. #169 


1/2 
price 
384 


Includes 5 year 
Parts & labor 


811 Front St. 425-PLUS 


CET TEKS 


holiday. 
I believe it’s a great idea. I enjoyed seeing 
all the good hard work put into informing the 


' public, except for one thing. That was the 


march around the Bay and High streets 
entrance to campus causing a minor traffic 
jam. For the first five minutes of sitting in my 
car, having been given a handout of what w:s 
going on, I thought it was a good idea. After 
about 15-20 minutes of still sitting in my car 
in the same place I began to feel very 
frustrated about being held up, to the point of 
getting angry. So to whoever organized the 
march I'd like to say that people do not like to 
sit in unexpected traffic jams for very long. 
They will in fact tend to get a little pissed off. 
I really don’t think you can get a person to 
effectively listen to you after deliberately 
pissing them off. I hope next time you stick to 
more constructive ways of getting your word 
across. 
Sincerely, 
Barbara Regis 


INSIDIOUS DOUBTS 


Dear Staff: 

We have just obtained a copy of the form 
utilized in a ‘“Graduate/Professional School 
Admissions Survey” commissioned by Chan- 


cellor Robert L. Sinsheimer. The survey, - 


which was recently sent to graduate and 
professional schools admissions officers 
across the United States, ostensibly seeks to 
determine how narrative evaluations are used 
in graduate-level admissions selection pro- 
cesses. Particularly, this questionnaire seeks 
to ascertain whether UCSC students are 
helped or hindered by narratives when trying 
to gain admission to graduate and profes- 
sional institutions. 

Unfortunately, it is unlikely that the data 
obtained from this survey will yield useful 
results. Many of the questions are poorly 
phrased, leading, and certain to produce 
unduly negative appraisals of the narrative 
evaluation system. For instance, one ques- 
tion asks the respondent whether s/he agrees 
(presumably with the survey’s authors) that 
“it would be advantageous for the Santa 
Cruz applicant to have some graded courses 
on his/her transcript.” The following question 
asks for agreement with the statement that “a 
Santa Cruz applicant is at a disadvantage 
compared to applicants with conventional 
transcripts (all other factors being equal).” 
Still another question creatively suggests 
five methods by which written evaluations 
may be disregarded by admissions officers 
(including such methods as converting eva- 
luations to GPA, ignoring all ungraded courses, 
and refusing to seriously consider Santa 
Cruz applicants for admission), and asks 
respondents to note (from a list containing 
these methods) the “procedures” that they 
“typically use in processing an application 
with a UC Santa Cruz transcript.” 

It seems odd that the Administration should 
be so insistent upon spreading insidious 
doubts about the narrative evaluation system 
—particularly among those persons who will 
be responsible for evaluating UCSC tran- 
scripts in the future—while its own statistics 
indicate that UC Santa Cruz students have 
enjoyed remarkable success in gaining ad- 
mission to graduate and professional insti- 
tutions. As the recent Office of Admissions 
publication, Santa Cruz: An Ideal Becoming 
Real, points out, “typically, 80-90 percent of 
those [UCSC students] who apply to graduate 
school are offered admission.” Furthermore, 
statistics from the Exit Survey of the 1980 


UC Santa Cruz Graduating Class, released 
last October, indicate that 67 percent of 
UCSC students who applied to at least one of 
the 20 leading institutions of higher learning 
in the nation were accepted. 

Instead of reflecting these consistently- 
documented achievements of UCSC students, 
however, we suspect that the results from the 
administration’s survey will present a diffe- 


The Ad Hoc 
Committee Against 


rent picture—an untenably bleak (and unrea- Cc ompe titi ve Grading 
announces: 


listic) assessment of the system’s effect on 
the graduate admissions process. Given the 
negativism inherent in the questions posed in 
the survey, and the possibility that admissions 
counselors will view the questionnaire as a 
vehicle for expressing their petty dissatis- _ 
factions with highly detailed, written evalua- 


tions it is not likely that the survey’s conclu- A FUND-RAISER DANCE 


sions will be either accurate or meaningful. ° E 
In this context, we must question whether Friday, Jan. 23, 8:30 pm 


the authors of this survey are wholeheartedly Stevenson Dining Hall 
seeking an objective assessment of the effect 


of the narrative evaluation system on gra- AN ORGANIZATIONAL MEETING 


duate admissions procedures. It is interesting ° 2 
to note that the impending release of the Tonight, Jan. 22, 7:30 pm 


findings of this survey is timed to coincide Classroom Unit Il 
with proposals to introduce a “three-grade 
system” which would accompany—and even- 
tually supplant—written evaluations. 

It is evident that this questionnaire may all leading up to 
have perniciously maligned the integrity of 
the narrative evaluation system in the minds 
of admissions officers throughout the country. 
We can only hope that the issuance of this 
survey has not done irrevocable harm to the 
future admissions prospects of UC Santa 
Cruz graduates. We believe that the adminis- 
tration should provide the information neces- 


sary for the campus community to engage in 
a free and open discussion of this matter. 


David Friedman 

Rick Petherbridge Wednesday, Jan. 28, 1 pm 
Aron Roberts : 

Joel Weeks Bookstore Parking Lot 

Pe ny nar aR —followed by a march to 
See ora Oe the Academic Senate Meeting 


4 

NARROW AND BORING [| 3 pm Performing Arts Concert Hall eo 
Dear Staff: : 

After reading “Discs of Distinction,” the * 
CHP Favorite Record Lists of 1980, I was 
bored to find that everyone’s taste seems to 
wallow nearly exclusively in the New Wave. 
Why has such a narrow portion of the 
beautifully diverse musical spectrum been 
observed? How long must the rock music 
consciousness of the ’50s dominate the minds 
of university students? Didn’t the Beatles 
change anything? When will the progressive, 
innovative and truly creative musical forces 
of our era be appreciated? 

Is jazz and jazz inspired music too sophis- 
ticated, abstract or subtle for you to enjoy? 
Didn’t anyone else get off on the new albums 
by Pat Methany, Weather Report, Joni 
Mitchell, Dixie Dregs, Steely Dan or Earth 
Wind and Fire? ; : ) as 

1980 was a great year for all kinds of It’s not fair for students to have to grapple with this issue every three 
music! years. Let’s put any talk of grades to rest. Please join us. 

Sincerely, 
Kevin Kraft, Santa Cruz 


GRADES 


Dear Staff: 
I am a junior transfer student from the W W. 3 t G t 
Midwest. I came to Santa Cruz for si 66 Ee on e 
reasons—among them the current grading 
system of pass/no record along with the F | Ps 999 
narrative evaluation system. I think the current Ooo - ga by B 
proposal of replacing the pass/no record , 
method with the honors/pass/fail system 
would do destructive things to UCSC. 
I like the non-competitive feeling of this 


continued on page 22 | 
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campus. [ve always thought that people 
work and certainly learn better with less 
pressure. Honors or fail grades create more 
pressure. In few other places have I seen such 
wonderful cooperation between students. We 


- are all equal. If some students start receiving 


“honors” or “‘fails,”” that equality is lost. In 
addition, the current system helps lessen the 
barrier between students and faculty. “They” 
don’t hold grades above “‘our’’ heads. 

I should also mention that because of the 
no record possibility, I’ve taken courses I 
would never attempt in a system where I 
could “fail.” I learned from and enjoyed 
these courses and knew I could stick them 
out to the end. The worst I could do was no 
record. I would undoubtedly learn. When we 
get to the core, isn’t that why we are here in 
the first place? 

I like it here; basically the way it is. I 
would hate to lose the beauty of UCSC. 
UCSC is different from most American 
campuses. Let’s keep it that way and use its 
uniqueness, its distinctive features, and its 


| creativity to attract students. 


Thank you, 
Jason A. Schneider 


GRADES 


Dear Staff: 

On January 1 1th the Crown College Com- 
mittee of Ten voted unanimously to send a 
letter to John Halverson, chairman of the 
CUCC, and to the Academic Senate, stating 
our opposition to the proposed changes to our 
evaluation system. The letter is as follows: 

We, the elected representatives of the 
Crown College student body, feel that it is 
our duty and responsibility to comment on 
the questions facing the Academic Senate 


concerning the future of UC Santa Cruz. The 


future of this university concerns all who 
have shown an interest here; this includes the 
faculty, who have made Santa Cruz their 
home, and the students who chose to come 
here with the full knowledge that Santa Cruz 
is unique in higher education. 

These people once again must defend 
those unique qualities which have served this 
campus in the past and will serve this campus 
in the future. While many issues face us now, 
such as the denial of tenure to many qualified 
humanities faculty, the Berkeley re-direct 
program, and the loss of college autonomy 
after reorganization, the issue we are ad- 
dressing is the proposed changes in the 
Narrative Evaluation System. 

The grade option and now the honors/pass 
/fail system have been discussed as a solution 
to our so-called enrollment problems. Our 
enrollment has increaSed over the past few 
years, while throughout the nation the enroll- 
ment of small colleges has declined. It is 
outrageous to blame any anticipated decline 
in enrollment on the narrative evaluation 
system. 

Incorporating H/P/F into the NES is 
another attempt by the advocates of the letter 
g ades to institute a grading system at UCSC. 
The inclusion of honors would be detrimental 
to the NES. Although an H ideally means 
honors, it effectively becomes an A and the 
NES becomes an afterthought. 

We are told over and over again that the 
NES is the most common objection prospec- 
tive students have about applying. Any of 
these students have seven other campuses 
from which to choose. If Santa Cruz ceases 
to retain its unique qualities, where will those 
individuals seeking out these qualities find 
them? 


The Admissions Office has increased its 
role as a sales department. And so we must 
look at the recommendation of the letter 
grade option, by the Dean of Admissions, in 
this context. A sales department promotes 


, the positive aspects of the product. A major 


part of our educational product is directly 
related to the NES. The new Dean of 
Admissions, Richard Moll, has never sup- 
ported the Narrative Evaluation System. An 
effective salesperson believes in the product 
he or she promotes. The person hired speci- 
fically to sell our product not only doesn’t 
support it but publicly objects to it. It seems 
as if many have lost sight of the obvious fact 
that the best way to sell a college education is 
to offer the best education possible. 

It is time for a change in the policies of the 
administration and admissions offices: change 
for the growth of UCSC, not the growth of 
UCLA at Santa Cruz. We do not see growth. 
as an increase in enrollment, but instead as 
the growth of the university as an instrument 
of education. Lét the ideal become real. 

Jeff Goldberg, 
Moderator, ‘Committee of 
Ten . 


TIGHT PANTS 


Dear Staff: 

In the January 15th edition of City On a 
Hill, Joe Hession wrote an article titled, 
“Jazz Singer: Flawed Diamond.” We disagree 
that The Jazz Singer is only a mesh of faded 
cliches. First of all, Mr. Hession didn’t even 
get the character’s name correct. If he couldn’t 
even get that right, how could he have 
possibly understood the meaninig of the movie? 
Being that it was Neil Diamond’s first movie, 
we think he did very well. But the fact that’ 
angered us was the manner in which Mr. 
Hession presented his critique. To compare 
Neil Diamond to Ayatollah Khomeini is 
uncalled for as there is no comparison. If he 
had worn tight pants, which he didn’t, at best 
that statement could be taken as a bad joke. 

For someone to critique a movie he/she 
must enter the theater with as little prejudge- 
ment as possible. In the case of Mr. Hession, 
he obviously came to the movie with the idea 
of disliking it or he didn’t even watch the 
movie which seems entirely possible seeing 
he didn’t get the story straight. Jess Robbins 
‘doesn’t leave his wife, she chose not to go to 
LA and as for the divorce, it was mutual, he 
didn’t divorce her! We enjoyed the film’s 
soundtrack considerably and neither of us 
has ever bought anything of Neil Diamond’s 
before! It’s bad judgement and poor taste in 
the instance of Mr. Hession. Hopefully Neil 
Diamond will continue acting and Mr. Hession 

will be more alert to the movie he is writing 
‘about and stop paying so much attention to 
stuffing his face with popcorn. 


Trina Smith 
Jeannine Manderfeld 


AND MORE 


Dear Staff: 

The Cowell College Provost’s Advisory : 
Committee urges that the members. of the 
-Academic Senate reject the Honors/Pass/ 
Fail grading system presently being proposed 
by the Committee on Undergraduate Courses 
and Curriculum. We firmly believe that this 
change from the present Pass/No Record 
system is an unwarranted and ill-advised. 
attack upon the unique traditions of learning 
on which this institution was founded. We 


ee A AO le a a Ma 


, 


recognize the need to stimulate the interest of 
prospective students in UCSC, and the fact 
that the present system does have some 
serious flaws. However, we are incontrovertibly 
opposed to the idea that this change in the 
grading system will either help alleviate 
enrollment problems or result in improved 
academic rigor. In particular we take issue 
with the allegations that the H/P/F system 
will “‘introduce useful discrimination while 
avoiding grade inflation and discourage 
‘grade-grubbing.’ ” 

A number of questions are raised by this 
part of the CUCC’s proposal, many of:which 
remain unanswered. What constitutes “honors” 
quality work? What mechanism would there 
be to insure uniformity in the awarding of an 
H notation? How will graduate schools react 
to our new system? Will they find it so easy to 
synthesize GPAs that they will cease to read 
Narrative Evaluations? Finally, will this 
change really attract more students to UCSC? 
Clearly, these questions must be addressed 
before a conversion to this new system takes 
place, and we do not believe that this has yet 
been done. : 

We also take issue with the arguments 


‘concerning grade inflation and “grade- 


grubbing.” If H grades become requisite to 
acceptance by graduate schools, those whose 
work was near the “‘level’’ of honors quality, 
or whose instructors were more conservative 
in awarding of H grades would be penalized, 
not aided by the H/P/F system. In addition, 
we believe that the need for H grades will 
greatly increase competition at the cost of the 
cooperation among students that has char- 
acterized the history of learning at UCSC. 

In conclusion, we find the CUCC’s proposal 
or H/P/F grading to have the potential to 
create more problems than it solves. As will 
become apparent in the weeks to come, this 
proposal is a highly charged issue that demands 
careful consideration of the arguments pro- 
posed by all parties involved. We hope that 
you will agree with us that this proposal is 
counter to the basic educational values that 
vern this campus, and far from increasing 
enrollment, this proposed change would only 
increase the call for conventional A-F grades 
due to the inherent flaws in the H/P/F 
system. 

Respectfully, 
Cowell College Provost’s 
Advisory Committee 


Greg Adams 
Craig A. Block 
Dean R. Gabriel 
Maureen Grove 
Joshua Hornick 
Joyce E. Todd 


GRADES 


Dear Staff: 

The two articles you published on the 
grading system controversy in your January 
15th issue (the one by Joshua Hornick less so 
than these two) appeared to me to be heavily 
slanted towards retaining the present system 
of narrative evaluations only in two of the 
academic divisions and of both narrative 
evaluations and grades, is students so desire, 
in the other division. They were not in any 
way balanced by another side of the conflict. 

The article by Page Smith ended on a note 
which said the question had to do with a 
choice between courage and retreat. If I 
didn’t know him and his views so well, I 
might have seen this article as his wish to see 
an end to UCSC! That was heavy language at 
the end. He recognized that the present 
system is best (as many others do), ifit were 
understood and accepted by prospective 
applicants for admission. That’s a big IF. 


Havin been here for over seven years, I am 
personally convinced that the narrative eval- 
uation is superior over all grading systems; it 
would be still better if all faculty members 
were more responsible in writing their evalu- 
ations on schedule! However, it has become 
increasingly clear to me that the Natural 
Science division’s approach is both best and 
workable given the present realities. Not 
having the same approach in the other two 
divisions deters some potential applicants 
from coming to UCSC. They, of course, may 
not be as courageous as they should be, but 
the fact is that they don’t come! 

This is a very important issue for all of us 
to debate and discuss without a lot of unneces- 
sary emotional rhetoric! And, our otherwise 
excellent campus newspaper is obligated, if it 
wished to practice responsible journalism, to 
initiate and further such discussion with calm 
reasonableness. Your editorial page, of course, 
must have you carry whatever conviction(s) 
you hold. 

Many points, both philosophical and peda- 
gogical, need to be examined in such debates 
and discussions. What is basic and essential, 
however, is that we also recognize that our 
decisions at the end have critical implications 
for us all. After all, which alternative is 
preferable: to risk being closed down as a UC 
campus, when no grading system will matter, 
or to offer students the option of grades as 
well as evaluations in two of the three 
divisions? If we don’t keep up our enrollments 
as a time which, quite apart from this issue, is 
a highly competitive one among institutions 
for resources—enrollments as well as funds, 
we know that we may choose an alternative 
which is very unwelcome. And, if our appli- 
cation-enrollment levels are influenced, as 
we know they are, rightly or wrongly, by our 
present system, then we need to understand 
and confront that reality! 

My point is not to argue which side is right, 
but to suggest that this basic educational 
issue needs to be fairly and openly and 
reasonable argued. I very much hope our 


campus newspaper will participate in such’ 


debate. It will be in everyone’s interest if it 
does. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. Edward Dirks 
Professor of Religious Studies 


For God’s sake, type your 
letters already! 


Medical assistants: 


The doctor's 
healing hands 


by Thomas Brom 


EDITOR'S NOTE: A quiet revolution is altering the nature 
of America’s private health care system. Physicians are 
becoming corporate managers and turning much of the 
routine of the doctoring business over to a growing legion of 
mid-level health professionals who are willing and able to 
provide many services rarely offered by physicians, and for 
less money. Despite qualified support from the AMA for 
these workers, many doctors view them as a threat to their 
own practices in an oversaturated medical market. PNS 
editor Thomas Brom reports on the controversy in this first 
part of a series on health care. 


A new layer is being added to the already highly stratified 
American medical profession, a mid-level of health practi- 
tioners who perform many of the family doctor’s chores, but 
work for a daily wage. 

The doctoring business in the United States is doing what 


most other successful enterprises did long ago— incorporating, - 


and hiring a specialized labor force to handle routine office 
visits. The impact is most profound in America’s small towns 
and inner cities, where-the few resident doctors are now able 


’ to expand their practices. 


The new healers—physician’s assistants, family nurse 
practitioners and certified nurse midwives—may have had 
previous training as registered nurses. Some were former 
members of the Army Medical Corps. Some had only 
bachelor’s degrees before enrolling in a two or four year 
physician’s assistant program. Under a doctor’s supervision, 
most may examine incoming patients, take medical histories, 
request lab tests, give orders to nurses, and make hospital 
rounds. A few are even assisting in surgery. . 

The result certainly increases the volume of patients 
treated by rural and inner city medical practices, magnifying 
the profits and changing the candy shop economics of the 
small office. More important, mid-level practitioners com- 
pensate for the great weaknesses of the private health care 
system. They spend more time with patients, emphasize 
“well-body”’ preventive medicine and health education, and 
often work for doctors in “unprofitable” areas. 

Now big city practitioners are jumping on the bandwagon. 
Physicians are becoming corporate managers, this year 
employing 11,000 physicians assistants, 16,000 family 
nurse practitioners, and 2,000 certified nurse midwives. Less 
than 15 years after mid-level health training began, only one 
state—New Jersey—still forbids their use. 

“‘The modern practice is run like any other business,” says 
Paul Steier, a specialist physician’s assistant who implants 


‘heart pacemakers with a cardiologist in San Leandro, 


California. “It divorces us from the usual American physi- 
cian model of a silver-haired father figure. This offends 
people, but it’s the reality of US health care today.” 


IS YOUR TURNTABLE 
GATHERING DUST? 


Read City on a Hill 


music reviews of the best 
and newest in music and 
then put some discs on 
your platter. 


“*PAs are ideal partners in a medical team,” says physician’s 
assistant Harvey Fine, who works in a group practice in 
Stockton, California. “We produce income, but can’t ‘steal’ 
patients because we legally can’t practice alone.” 

Physician’s assistants currently work in all three branches 
of the military, in California prisons, health maintenance 
organizations, and many rural medical practices. Some 700 
physician’s assistants and 2,000 family nurse practitioners 
now practice in California, a state slow to use mid-level 
practitioners because of resistance from the high number of 
resident physicians. The majority work where they are 
trained in the South, where the physician’s assistant concept 
originated, and in the Midwest. 

Despite qualified support by most doctors, however, some 
conservative physician groups believe the new medical 
division of labor will produce a sorcerer’s apprentice army 
that will soon overwhelm the market for health services. 

“Physician extenders should not be used to replace a 
physician when one is available,” says Dr. Hubert Upton, 
past president of the California Academy of Family Physicians. 


“The saturation point is happening very quickly. We believe 
decreasing the level of medical training is unfair to the patient 
and potentially dangerous.” 

There are nearly 400,000 active physicians in the US 
today, a more than 30 percent increase since 1968. Partly 
because of federal subsidies to medical schools in recent 
years, those figures are likely to go up. 

In mid-November, the Graduate Medical Education 
National Advisory Committee released projections for a 
70,000 physician surplus by 1990, the highest percentages 
being in such lucrative specialties as surgery, cardiology, and 
endocrinology. The panel also estimated that the number of 
mid-level practitioners would increase to 26,000 physician’s 
assistants, 39,000 nurse practitioners, and 5,000 nurse 
midwives. 

Although the report recommended that training for physi- 
cian’s assistants be maintained at present levels, and that 
restrictive laws be changed, the fear of a medical surplus 
caused immediate reaction in the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the American Academy of Family Physicians. 
Resolutions have been introduced in both organizations 
calling for scaled-down support of mid-level practitioners— 
especially those who might threaten small family practices. 
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,-histories, doing physical exams, and providing health educa- 


‘ found that they provided a 30 percent cost saving to the 


The AMA is particularly upset that some nurse practitioners 
are talking about setting up independent practice. And some 
of the resistance to the new professionals has come from 
registered nurses who see their own careers threatened. 

“Everyone reached for his wallet,” Steier says. “But in 
reality mid-level practitioners aren’t much threat to physi- 
cians. Nearly a third of PAs work in minority communities, 
rural areas and the inner cities where very few doctors 
practice.” 

Despite the rapid increase in the absolute number of 
physicians described in the committee report, the percentage 
of doctors in primary care specialties has steadily declined 
from 42 percent in 1963 to 39 percent in 1976. In addition, 
the geographical maldistribution of physicians persists. The 
Institute of Medicine in Washington, DC, reported in 1978 
that physicians do not move to underserved areas as the 
threat of medical oversupply increases, contradicting a long- 
held claim of the AMA in its campaign against regulating 
physician supply. 

“The critical factor is always distribution, not numbers,” 
says Virginia Fowkes, director of the Primary Care Associ- 
ate Program at Stanford University Medical Center. “Brazil, 
for instance, has an abundance of cosmetic surgeons and 
specialists living in Rio de Janeiro, while the health care of 
most Brazilians is neglected. As long as our PAs are going to 
medically underserved areas, we see no threat to existing 
medical practices.” 

The Stanford program, which trains physician’s assistants, 
targets the rural areas and inner cities of California, drawing 
applicants from the areas they will eventually serve. Students 
receive two years of intensive training at the Stanford 
University School of Medicine, including an “apprenticeship” 
with local physicians willing to teach. Graduates then mus 
take a national exam to be certified by the state Board o 
Medical Quality Assurance. ; 

Not surprisingly, training costs for physician’s assistants 
are an average of $110,000 less than for doctors and annual 
salaries average $30,000 lower. The vast majority of mid- 
level practitioners work in general medicine, taking medical 


tion. A few have carved out smaller, specialized niches in the 
health care market, such as women’s health, emergency 
room, orthopedic and allergy care. California law, however, 


limits the hiring of physician’s assistants to two per physician, | 


who must also be state-approved as employers. 

“PAs are especially valuable in a medical team because we 
generate revenue,” Steier comments. “‘Nurses, technicians, 
and medical aides are all considered overhead by the 
practice. But the physician bills for our services directly.” 

In 1974, the Kaiser Permanente Health Maintenance 
Organization (HMO) in Portland, Oregon, conducted a 
much-quoted study of physician’s assistant productivity. It 


organization at no decline in the quality of health care. More 
than 20 additional studies have confirmed these findings. 

The economic arguments for hiring physician’s assistants 
are now proving irresistible. Dependable and profitable, mid- 
level practitioners do what many doctors won’t do, go where 
many doctors won’t go, and still maintain the existing fee-for- 
service relationship between patient and physician. 

“I see an era of intense competition among health care 
providers—health maintenance organizations, self-care, prac- 
titioners, midwives and mainstream physicians,”’ says Dr. 
Ferdinand Mitchell, head of the family nurse practitioner 
program at the University of California School of Medicine, 
Davis. “I’m a great believer in a market system. We're 
hearing some complaints now from those physicians who had 
a monopoly on family health care in the past, and don’t like 
the prospect of competition.” 

“On the contrary, I think it’s good for American health 
care.” ©Pacific News Service, 1981 
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By Nina Carson 


American women seem to be breathing easier now that our 
politicians have exempted us from registration and its 
accompanying dangers. The present potential for sex-divided 
service puts us on a par with most Western nations which 
require only their men to donate a few years out of their lives 
to the government. , 

Israel is one exception: all women between 18 and 20 are 
supposed to serve two years in the army. In practice, only 
about 50 percent actually serve. Exemptions are given to 
married women who are more valuable making babies than 
serving in the army, and to Orthodox Jewish women whose 
sanctity may be threatened by ungodly influences leading to 
moral disintegration. : 

The women who do serve in the army play a much less 
active role than their male counterparts. They serve two 
years to the men’s three, and are removéd from potentially 
dangerous situations. Their major role in the army is to 
relieve the men of the clerical and other “service” positions, 
freeing them for border duty. The women do learn to use a gun 
(although they may never have reason to fire it), and may be 
called up for reserve duty until age 25 (men are eligible until 
age 50). Some women opt for a career in the army, usually @ 
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An international and personal perspective on women and the military 


Borderline Women 


teachers, while others choose to enter “‘pioneer” units whos) 


goal is to settle some of the less populous border areas. 

Nirit and Amirah are two women friends who worked 
alongside me last summer in the orchards of a small kibbutz 
on the Jordanian border. They are serving their last year in 
the army by helping the new community develop. The men in 
their unit are usually posted somewhere near Lebanon; the 
women write them, send them packages, and bake goodies for 
the occasional weekend that they are released in time for the 
eight-hour ride to the kibbutz. The barbed-wire border fence 
is a few yards to our east. Although there is little “activity” 
here, Nirit must bring her gun to the fields every day. It hangs 
nearby over a metal stake. 

Last year my friends were more active in the army. As we 
trim the rows of grape vines, they tell stories about searching 
Palestinian women crossing the Allenby bridge (the link 
between Jordan and the Occupied West Bank). The army has 
been important for these women; it has provided them with 
occupational training and a sense of having played some role 
in their country’s defense. 

For new women immigrants the army acts as an important 
socializer. Devra was raised in lowa and emigrated to Israel 
with her parents at age 13. She has been out of the army for a 
year, and refers to her service as ‘‘one of the best times of my 
life, and some of the worst times too.” As we braid bread 
together for the Shabbat meal, she explains how much it 
means fo her that her children are raised with a conscious 
sense of their Judaism. They grow up speaking Hebrew and 
have few conflicting feelings about their heritage, as do most 
American Jews. 

Because the conflicts along Israel’s borders are a constant 
threat to her existence, in 20 years Devra will have to send 
her children to the army, One or more of them may be killed in . 
order for her to realize her ideals. To give one’s children for 


_ these ideals seem a far greater sacrifice than joining the army 


Hoping it’s only routine... 


oneself. It is a sacrifice most Jews, myself ineluded, are not 
quite ready to make. 

Young American women seem much less concerned about 
the world facing our children than our sisters in Israel. 
Perhaps we assume things will have changed by the time our 
sons are eligible for registration—if we think in terms of 
children at all. Almost all Israeli women expect to raise large 
families, thereby fulfilling the ideal of a populous Jewish 
state. The Arab birthrate in Israel is much higher than that of 
the Jews, a fact which has many Israelis worried. Israeli 
women have a special pressure on them to fulfill their 
biological “destiny,” But to raise children in a country where 
the future is only as certain as the next Middle East war is a 
grave decision. 

As long as present hostilities exist in the Middle East, 
conscription will be a fact of life for Israelis and their 
children. The defense needs of America are not the same. 


Although American women are not draft candidates, the draft 
will inevitably affect us through our husbands, our brothers, 
our sons and our society. It may be unpleasant for the male 
soldier to spend his holidays in a foxhole in Lebanon; Israelis 
claim that it’s worse for his wife, waiting at home worrying. 
This may be an exaggeration but it presents an accurate 
image of the impotence felt by women who stay home while 
their husbands are out saving the world. 

By accepting the registration of half the population, we are 
accepting the impotence of allowing the men to tend to our 
defense while we maintain the homes they leave behind. The 
reality of an army affects the women at home as much as it 
does the men on the front lines. Rather than be lulled by the 
security and relief of escaping registration, women must 
transcend the sexual boundaries which the military establishment 
is attempting to create. Any concentrated anti-registration 
effort must involve both halves of the population. 
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Mamalution in 
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— Collective feminist dance 


By Tc Golez 


Mamalution, a women’s d. collective, put on their 
second Santa Cruz concert last weekend. The Sunday night 
performance was well attended b men and men. Despite 
a few distrations, like the poor ventalation of the Louden 
Nelson auditorium, and some redundancy in particular 
motions, the show was successful. Even the warmup was 
pleasant; the dancers stretching in colored leotards of 
fuschia, forest green, and melon provided a relaxed atmos- 
phere for the waiting crowd. 

All six members participated in the opening number, a 
lively dance set to fiddle music. With the theme of patterns of 
bodily motion, the dance used mostly swinging arms to create 
its effect. Heavy reliance on.arm movement continued to be 
the main technical problem throughout the concert. In 
addition, while some schools of modern dance advocate the 
relaxed hand and fingertips, its use here produced a floppy 
result. 

The next piece, danced by Madalon Zorn and Suzanne 
Yantis, was about their childhoods. Suzanne divulged her 
secret desire to grow up to be pea queen. Apparently her 
aome town in eastern Oregon was the pea capital. In contrast, 
Madalon spoke of playing in the streets of Detroit as a little 
girl. In a spirit of childish play, the two would link arms and 
kick legs, turning each other like airborne spokes of a wheel. 
The dialogue, complete with references to insecurities of 
girlhood homliness, got a little too cute...until I thought J 
might be sitting in the corn capital. 

The whole collective was on stage for the third dance, 
reacting both willingly and reluctantly to a voice from the 


loudspeakers telling them to smile. I was led to believe that 


the dance was about expectations placed upon women to 
assume certain modes of behavior: bratty, cute, pouty. 
Suddenly the voice changed to the song “Smile” and the 
theme made an incongruous shift to mothers. 

One of the high points of the “‘mother” dance was a story 
told by Marilyn Marzell of her mother coming downstairs 
every night waving her freshly painted nails to dry. “Her 
hands temporarily useless,” all the other family members had 
to open drawers for her until the red sheen hardened. One 
could almost smell the pungent enamel that Marzell feared 
“kills braincells” as the troupe held out their fingertips in a 
mock drying motion. — 

It was nice to see a dance about the too-long discounted, 
yet vitally important Mother. Not many dance troupes would 
dare to perform such a piece and Mamalution should be 


lauded for this. ‘However, with each member recounting 
nostalgic bits about her respective mother, the piece suffered 
from overkill. Just as the one on childhood was heavy on the 
cute, this got a tad soggy with the mush. It was nice that one 
woman used to want to hug her mother till she ‘“‘squeezed her 
guts out,” that another wished she could talk more openly 
with her mother, and that one woman’s mom forgot to put 
mayo on tuna fish sandwiches. It was nice but tended to 
sound like every consciousness-raising group’s discussion 
when the evening’s topic is “my mother.”’ At the end, the 
“Smile” song was re-introduced and the connection was even 
more dubious than at the beginning. 

Other dances included one on workers, complete with 
Slides of the depression era. In the Karen Silkwood dance, the 
troupe spoke of the dangers of nuclear radiation, especially to 
children and the unborn. The familiar words were brought 
closer to home as we watched Merritt Tucker, who was quite 
visibly pregnant, move across the floor. 


Although I found some numbers lacking, this was 
not the opinion of the audience who gave them 
standing applause. 


Throughout the evening, Tucker, with her large belly, was 
a healthy change from the usual emaciated dancer’s body. It 
also reinforced the fact that even in pregnancy women are not 
frail. 

“Pink Flamingo,” a piece which utilized drama and 
dialogue, was about relationships. Using simple gestures, a 
frown, a nervously shaking foot at the end of a crossed leg, a 
drawn-out groan, three dancers acted out the cliches that 
abound in coupledom. The piece written, directed, and 
conceived by Merritt Tucker made the audience feel like 
voyeurs at the couple-next-door’s argument, or perhaps a 
replay of their own. All three performers did an excellent job 
of timing and delivery with Marzell being quite convincing. 
The end faltered slighlty as it went abruplty from a tone of 
confrontation and honesty to one of “let’s make up and get 
cuddly.” : 


Continued next page 
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Dance, ‘continued 


The dance with the strongest impact, and my favorite, was 
“Fight Back,” to a song of the same name by Holly Near. In 
the first part, the women spoke of the dance being for battered 
women; women battered by husbands, by verbal abuse from 
strangers, by rapists. The gestures were ones of hurt and 
attempts to fend off the various types of emotional and 


‘physical attack. When Near’s song came on, encouraging 


women to fight back, the mood changed to one of empower- 
ment and hope. By including fuller use of the body, by 
covering lots of floor space, and by exciting movement, the 
dancers evoked a feeling of strength and assurance. This 
ambiance was suggested by martial-arts movement and bold 
red in the costuming. I wished that more of their dances had 
gone this route. 

Mary Molseed created and performed the only solo of the 
evening to acoustical guitar music by Michael Haumesser. 
Molseed moved cleanly and with much feeling throughout the 
lengthy work. The movement and music complimenting each 


other became a duet of the visual and auditory. 
The final piece with all the Mamalution members proved 


to be a lyric and captivating collective work. Except for a 
return to the lingering arm and and occasional thrust fist, the 
designs created were striking. All six dancers would synchro- 
nize. Half would then split off to another step, and finally 
rejoin. This rendered a chord-like richness of tones weaving 


in and out of a continuous movement. The dance ended witha - 


sudden impulse downward, giving a grounded and fitting end 
to the concert. ; 

Mamalution is a needed change from the usual Santa Cruz 
modern dance, which can get so heady and experimental it is 
boring. Their combination of the political, the personal, and 
the aesthetic make for an engaging, and meaningful evening 
of dance. Although I found some numbers lacking, this was 
not the opinion of the audience who gave them standing 
applause. Each piece was very well received and during each 
you could light sighs of recognition, amusement, and em- 
pathy. 


“Dancin, dancin, got that dancin fever...,” oh. Hi. 

For those of you: who dance or would like to, Vicki 
Beaudry, a local singer and dancer, is teaching a modern 
dance class through the YWCA. Ms. Beaudry has studied 
the dance mo-dearn for eight years, jazzzz dance for two 
years, and has a background in performance. To quote her, 
“Dance is a vehicle for reuniting the mind, body, and psyche 
which has been split within today’s mostly intellectual 
society.” I couldn’t agree with her more. She said that her 
class will teach people to “breathe better, walk better, 
develop grace in everyday movement, and just generally feel 
more comfortable in their bodies.” Please, quick somebody 
sign up the old Too-Cool Golez. For more information call 
426-3062. 

Also through the YWCA, a women’s art history class will 
be starting soon. I’ve been told by a very artsy source that this 
class, to be held Tuesdays and Thurdays from 7-9:00 should 
be quite fine. The eight sessions will be taught by Alice 
Dubiel, an artist and researcher of women’s herstory. 
Lectures and discussions will focus on women artists froin 
matriarchal times to the present. 

Perhaps you need something more drastic than breathing 
and walking lessons. If ‘a move from the academic straight- 
jacket is what you have in mind, then take heed of this 
information on the California Conservation Corps. The 
Corps employes 18-13 year olds in a variety of jobs 


improving parks, wildlife areas, forests, and waterways. You 
must be willing to live at their centers which are located in 
rural areas throughout the state. They are encouraging 
women to apply as there are currently twice as many men in 
the Corps. For applications go to the County Governmental 
Center, Room 504-A, 701 Ocean St. in Santa €ruz. I’ve 
looked into this program before and while it offers great 
opportunities for training in non-traditional jobs, it also has 
rules and restrictions which one may find difficult to adhere 
to. And remember, you’ll probably be in the boonies. But 
definitely, check it out. 

Late Bulletin: I have been handed this important clipping 
from the “Ask Beth” column of the Chronicle and Examiner. 
Beth sais that gynecologists advise against sponges as an 
alternative to manufactured tampons because they cannot be 
effectively sterilized in the average home environment. (She 
certainly has my home environment pegged.) She also 
mentions future possibilities of contraceptive sponges which 
would be (get this use of words) “impregnated with sperm- 
icide.” Beth must have fun writing her column. Frankly, I just 
can’t picture a contraceptive sponge. 


A Chance to Show Concern | 


A portion of tonight’s Capitola City Council 
meeting will feature some views from the 
public on the harassment of gays. At issue is 
the question of such harassment being confused 
with the reduction of vandalism in public 
restrooms. 

Speakers from the Ad Hoc Human Dignity 
Group are to include Mike Van der Meer, 
Carolyn Simmons and John Laird. The meeting 

_ Starts at 7:00 at 1420 Capitola Avenue in the 
City Council Chambers. 
This is your chance. 


GROUP RATES 
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HOUSING PAYMENT 


DEADLINE 


WINTER QUARTER Room and 
Board fees are due on 
Monday, January 26th. 
Your payment must be deposited 
in the Campus Cashier’s Office 
or Postmarked no later than 
January 26th in order to 
avoid late fees. 


If you are unable to pay your fees 
in full on Monday, please see the 
Campus Housing Office BEFORE 
the deadline date and arrange a 
deferred payment schedule. 


DO IT NOW!! . 


Check our supply of 
Umbrellas & Rain Gear, 
all at low prices: 


Plain & Colored Umbrellas 


Folding Umbrellas 
Plastic Ponchos 


also, slickers and Hang Ten rainsuits 


STAY DRY THIS WINTER WITH BARGAINS FROM... 


—from $5.49 
$7.95 
$3.29 


the 
Bay Tree Bookstore 


mondav-triday O:00amM to 5:00pm 
tClephone: 420-4544 


serving the UCSC 
Campus community 


Thank you, Nancy Relaford. for the reminders. 
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Lightnin 
J Lab 9 


119 Walnut Avenue 
Downtown Santa Cruz 
10-6 Weekdays 


423-7103 


Thank you, Nancy Relaford, for the reminders. 
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Interview in the rain: or, 
please pass the vegetables 


By Kerry Anna Cobra 


“Grading,” roared the speaker, “is a method of sorting vegeables!” — 
from a mass rally in 1979 opposing that year’s incarnation of the 
attempts to bring in grades at UCSC. 


* Late. From this week’s column, to my Course Enrollment 
Form, to the textbook supposedly being reordered, to the bus 
itself, Late was in the air like the insipid rain: cold and 
pervasive, making tripping up more likely. Waiting yearning- 
ly for the non-Express University bus which never came, I 
noticed that the older man standing at the same stop was 
familiar to me. 

““Didn’t you speak against the grade option?” 

_ “Thave...P’m sure I will again...” he continued, “It was in 
February, 1979, at the Academic Senate meeting. I was then 
the chair of the Senate. There was a forum, and about twenty 
students also spoke. I got into some trouble for making that 
stand—”” 

Was he willing to talk for the record now? “My views on 
this are public,” he answered emphatically. “I opposed the 
grade option then...” 

Paul Niebanck, my companion at the bus stop, certainly 
has been outspoken where education and its quality at UCSC 
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are concerned. Back in the mists of time, when. another 
person bearing my social security number first took an 
interest in the goings-on at her university, Niebanck was 
something of a legend: his post was administrative, but his 
approach to helping students had earned him a reputation as 
the anti-bureaucrat in university bureaucracy: a humanist. 
After the ceremonial Inauguration of Sinsheimer as chan- 
cellor in 1978, the events of early 1979, including the sneak 
attack on the Narrative Evalyation System (NES),saw a fall 
from chancellorial grace for Niebanck. As a preface to the 
same Academic Senate meeting where hundreds of us joined 
at Classroom Two to express our opposition to the imposition 
of grades, the deep tensions between the chancellor and the 


’ humanist were revealed. In a painfully open statement, 


Niebanck indicated that their differences ran sufficiently 
deep to have prevented him from receiving promised job 
advancement. — 

“I was there too, but I didn’t speak. This time I would.” I 
asked him whether he thought the honors-pass-fail proposal 
looked to him like a new grade “option—”something which 
would eventually or sooner destroy the efficacy and credi- 
bility of the NES. 

At first, his answer surprised me with its intensity:“‘Under 
that system, I could not write an honest evaluation.” 

“At their worst, narrative evaluations can even now 
become little more than a justification for the grade an 
instructor gives. With honors-pass-fail—which is a grade 
system, with three grades instead of five—the nature of 
evaluations would be to serve as justifications for the grades. 
I'm going to tell my classes this—that if this plan goes into 
effect, I won’t write them evaluations; just a single sentence 
or two, justifying the grade.” 

I began to appreciate his distress when he told the story of a 
small but significant revolution of sorts at Pennsylvania 
University. “Where I used to teach, we agonized over giving 
grades. We did it, but we didn’t like it. So I began to give 
everyone A’s to subvert that system. Then, something 
happened very spontaneously.” . 

“There was a meeting of all the faculty, and a colleague, an 
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architect—this was the School of Fine Arts, which included 
architecture and urban planning—raised his hand. We hadn’t 
planned this, it was out of the blue: he moved that we abolish 
grades. I seconded this immediately; it was what I believed. 
Everybody just looked at each other. No one could think of 
any reason not to do it.”” , 

“There are still no grades there. It just happened at the right 
moment that this was brought forward, and everyone realized 
that they agreed.” : 

Niebanck cited the ‘‘marketing myopia” of officials who 
seek to transform the university to widen its “market.” “I’m 
not one of the founding members here,” he said; “I didn’t 
arrive until 1973, so I’m not speaking out some desire to 
preserve a certain tradition—but UCSC was created with an 
independent kind of student in mind, a student who was 
admittedly in the minority, but that was known from the 
beginning. The current swing toward careerism isn’t going to 
last forever. I think the later ’80s will see the trend change, 
and UCSC can be on the cutting edge in the late ’80s and the 
90s.” It was still raining, but Niebanck put back the hood of 
his parka. “There comes a time for anything to die. Even 
what is lively about an institution. If this is the time for that, 
perhaps it’s good. Death is a part of life. Grades may not be 
death, but why should we impose that sort of thing on 
ourselves? It’s not life.” F 

Why in the name of all that is human do we let the 
rationalizations of those who wish to use us, as cannon 
fodder, as sexual victims, or as fee-paying punch card 
numbers in a university—why do we let them have our trust, 
play havoc with our lives? We don’t have to. Of course we 
don’t have to! Concerning grades, or any other matter, such a 
realization does not replace the legwork, the meetings, the 
speaking required. But if we like the teachers in Pennsylvania 
can just look around the room and realize that this is 
something we agree about, it’s a beginning. It may be time for 
what is lively about UCSC to die. But, Paul, it would be 
wrong if the deaths were gradual and by neglect. 

I urge all students to attend whatever meetings and protests 
their schedules permit. 


“Did You Know?” 


@ THAT when 
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Golden 
Silence: 
Griffith, 
Stroheim, 
Eisenstein 


by Irene Fuerst 


ovies have the power to involve people more than 

any other medium, and it was not surprising that 

within a decade or so after the invention of the 
motion picture that audiences had turned into fans and 
players into stars. 

The massive popularity of film and its predictable subjects 
produced disdain in many intellectuals, but by the end of the 
First World War, art (though perhaps not recognized as 
such) reared its head in the cinemas, 

This winter’s film history series features films from this 
early period. As a survey of the major directors of the silent 
period, it shows that early films were not all romantic trash 
starring Rudolph Valentino—during the silent era the 
aesthetic values that mark modern cinema were formulated. 
Of the early directors, D.W. Griffith has been most 


F.W. Murnau’'s Sunrise 


credited with skillfully combining technical innovations and 
carefully arranged sets to create films with emotional depth. 

Although Griffith did not invent all of the techniques for 
which he is famous, such as quick cross-cutting, he used them 
effectively and his films were widely shown. Intolerance 
(January 21) is considered to be both a masterpiece and to 
have set the cinema back 15 years—there’s no accounting for 
taste. To modern audiences, Jntolerance is grandiose, yet 
Griffith’s genius is palpable. You care about the people about 
to be massacred. 

Most critics have pointed to Griffith’s Victorian tastes as 
his greatest artistic flaw, yet nearly everyone has praised 
Broken Blossoms, and especially the performance of Lillian 
Gish as an abused child. This film was a smashing success 
when released, unlike Intolerance, which managed to 
confuse audiences with its four interwoven plots. 


During the silent era, the 
aesthetic values that 
mark modern cinema were 
formulated. 


Broken Blossoms plays January 28 with Greed, Erich von 
Stroheim’s saga of, well, greed. Von Stroheim was locked out 
of Hollywood after he gained a reputation for prodigality. His 
vision was too harsh for Hollywood, and von Stroheim’s 
brand of realism did not return to the screen until after World 
War II. Greed stars Santa Cruz’s Zasu Pitts. 

February 4 brings Charlie Chaplin’s The Gold Rush and 
Buster Keaton’s The General. These have been called the 
best films of Chaplin and Keaton. Chaplin usually gets the 
spotlight when it comes to comedians, but Keaton’s genius is 
equal, if different. 

German expressionism was an important and influential 
part of the international cinema scene between World Wars. 
Robert Wiene’s The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and F.W. 
Murnau’s The Last Laugh (February !1) are the best 
examples from this period. The Cabinet is a horror tale, with 


Buster Keaton in The General 


distorted, crazily tilted sets and unnatural makeup telling the 
story as much as the acting. In a way, it owes as much to 
painting as to cinema. The Last Laugh relies on the shifting 
frame of the camera to reveal the emotions of its star, Emil 
Jannings. 

Surrealism was an important influence in the avant-garde 
of 1920s Paris. February 18 brings an evening of experi- 
mental films, including noted artist Fernand Leger’s Ballet 
Mechanique and Dmitri Kirsanoff’s Menilmontant. Also on 
the bill is a documentary by Kevin Brownlow on Abel Gance, 
one of France’s finest directors, called Abel Gance: The 
Charm of Dynamite. Gance experimented with triptych and 
split-screen, an attempt later resurrected as cinerama. 

Eisenstein’s Battleship Potemkin and Pudovkin’s Mother 
will show February 25 and Eisenstein’s October and Dziga 
Vertov’s The Man with a Movie Camera on March 4. These 
Soviet films were revolutionary in both senses of the word— 
theme and execution. The Russian directors developed 
sophisticated theories—relying on editing for emotional 
effect—known as montage. Potemkin includes the famous 
massacre on the Odessa steps, a sequence as well known in 
cinema as “To be or not to be...” is in literature. The Man 
with a Movie Camera is a cinematic tour de force, a film 
about film. 

The series closes on March 1 1 with two films considered to 
be the peak of cinema by many critics. Suarise, a Hollywood 
masterpiece directed by F.W. Murnau, was named by 
Cahiers du Cinema as the best film ever made, but castigated 
by same for its heavy-handed German influence. 

The Passion of Joan of Arc was made in France by Carl 
Dreyer, starring the premier actress of the Comedie 
Francaise, Maria Falconetti, in her only film and Antonin 
Artaud as a sympathetic accuser. Its plot is subsumed in 
Joan’s suffering and purity of spirit, caught by Dreyer S giant 
closeups and the bare white set. 

This series includes examples from the most important 
studios and genres—both commercial and experimental, 
conventional and radical—of the most influential 15-year 
period in the history of cinema.0 
Sponsored by the Theatre Arts Board of Studies, this series 
will screen on Wednesdays at 7 pm in Thimann Lecture 
Hall 3. Admission will be $1.50. 
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Miediocre 


by Richard von Busack — 


Pier Paulo Pasolini can be annoying on several 

different levels. The editing is incredibly crude, and 
the dubbing is even worse. If you had thought that you’d seen 
your last film wherein the writer of the book the movie is 
based on is nagged by his shrewish wife (as in “Geoffery! 
Geoffery Chaucer!”), you’d be in for a surprise at Canterbury 
Tales: 

Pasolini had more axes to grind than Chaucer ever 
dreamed of —he was a Marxist, for example, so the themes of 
inequality and clerical corruption are pounded home. Pasolini 
also dwells on the burning of a sodomite (needless to say, not 
an event that occurs in the Zales) in a sequence that is a s 
unneccesary as it is unwatchable. The persecution of gays is 
certainly something to be acknowledged (and Pasolini, who 
was gay himself, was certainly not afraid to acknowledge 
this), but what one wonders is what it all has to do with 
Chaucer. The final scene, where the themes of scatology and 
anti-clericalism collide like trucks, is the worst. This sequence is 
a trip to hell, and the settings are lifted from Bosch instead of 
the Tales. 

Nevertheless, the film has some merits. One of the 
difficulties of filming a classic is the way in which an overly 
respectful director can entomb a living work. The dubbing 
here is disagreeable, but a British director might have 
sacrificed the spirit of Chaucer for the letter of his works. The 
tone here is not a little too farcical and slapstick, but it’s 
difficult to imagine how a sequence like the Miller’s Tale 
could be done tastefully. In fact, it’s better off not done 
tastefully. Because of this, the most successful scenes in the 
film are this and the Reeve’s Tale. The first of these concerns 
the elaborate cuckolding of a credulous old reeve (carpenter), 
the second, the story of the revenge of two students on a 
thieving miller is also satisfactory. When Pasolini tries to 
extend this farcicality to the Wife of Bath’s tale, though, it 
explodes the framework of the story. 

Pasolini staffs this film with a group of gargovles straight 


T: filmed version of The Canterbury Tales by the late 


.. out of the last Fellini movie (and-the unfortunate reéve is 


hideous; Pasolini must have combed Italy for him). In a way, 
though, this is one of the best things about the Italian 
cinema—the casting of real human beings, with warts and 
faces, rather than the antiseptic Hollywood dream men and 
women that one becomes used to on the screen. 


Canterbury Tales ts not a very good film, but it’s enjoyable 
in parts. Don’t expect art, and don’t expect Chaucer, and you 


, won’t be more disappointed than you were at Stir Crazy. 


Come Have Coffee With Us is an Italian farce that has just 
been released here because of the popularity of the lead actor, 
Ugo Tognazzi, who made a big splash in La Cage Aux 
Folles. This new film can be fairly exotic at times, but is rarely 
very funny, relying on situations and formulas rather than 
dialgue or comic acting. The subtitled dialogue (which,.one 
supposes, is much better in the original) can be excrutiating, 
with drolleries such as ‘“‘Eggs aren’t the only things that get 
laid” and “‘You girls look like three whores.” The tone of the 
film, subtitled or not, is so ambigious that one could 
conceivably take the titles off, put one’s own on, substitute a 
cello and violin for the dopey Italian pop soundtrack and have 
a Faulkneresque melodrama about provincial sexual tensions, 


Film Review 


The plot, such as it is, concerns a tax collecter who decides 
to settle down. He selects the eldest of a trio of wealthy sisters 
as his wife. He returns from his honeymoon with his bride, 
who has contracted a bad case of cystitis. Since the doctor 
prescribes celibacy for her, he begins to sleep with the other 
two sisters. And except for a funny ending sequence, that’s 
about it. You can enjoy the clothes, and the backs of the 
actresses’ thighs because the camera lingers on both of these 
subjects. You can remark upon the uncanny resemblance that 
Tognazzi bears to the late Jonathan Harris, the actor who 
played Dr. Smith in the old Lost in Space show. There’s also 
an engaging scene about a priest lying in wait for the middle 
sister and her lover at their trysting spot that is reminiscent of the 
Monty Python routine about the Church Police. But the 
single best part of the film is the actress who plays the middle 
sister, Francesca Coluzzi; she almost makes the whole thing 
worthwhile. Coluzzi is not beautiful in the classical sense, but 
she has such an unusual face, and such grace and wit that the 
movie revolves around her. Her “‘sensual awakening,” as 
they say, is the most interesting scene in the movie—she has a 
sleepycat aura about her afterwards that lightens up the film. 
Unfortunately, she’s saddled with dialogue like ““You’ve 
made me your whore, and you’re my pimp. I love you for it.” 

Some Italian farces are like some Italian wines—they don’t 
age well, and they don’t travel. Come Have Coffee With Us is 
like these.0 


A Framework for Simon's 


Lyrics 


by Shari Anderson 


Rose, One-Trick Pony uses a big name star in a drama 

about the music business. But unlike these, One-Trick 
Pony is not autobiographical. Although Paul Simon wrote 
the songs, authored the Script, and stars in the film, the main 
character was a “‘fluke”’ with only one popular hit late in the 
60s. One-Trick Pony Js another “rock ’n’ roll singer tryin’ to 
make it big” story, only this time the teenage kid is a 34 year 
old has been. 

Simon plays the lead role of Jonah Levin, a formerly 
successful performer now forced into playing the circuit of 
small clubs and bars. Divorced with one young son who lives 
with his mother, Jorah is still writing and playing songs which 
reflect the style of the late 1960s. The band is no longer as 
well-known as it used to be and is certainly not as papular. In 
one scene, the Jonah Levin Band plays to an initially 


L® The Jazz Singer, The Rose and Honeysuckle 


unenthusiastic crowd which later reacts wildly to the B-52’s, . 


who perform ‘‘Rock Lobster’? immediately after Simon’s 
rendition of “‘“One-Trick Pony.” 

Acting is not Paul Simon’s forte. He is obviously unsure of 
himself at times, especially when he is supposed to be forceful 
and assertive. Simon’s at his best when the part calls for 
Jonah to be pitiful and depressed, or when he is visiting with 
his son. In general, Levin’s character seems very childish, 
and Simon looks the part in his jacket and baseball cap. 
Michael Pearlman, who plays Jonah Levin’s son, totally 
Steals the show with his four-year-old unaffectedness when- 


ever he’s on the screen. The rest of the actors are adequate but 
uninspired. _ 

The lyrics tell the story. *‘Late in the Evening,” the opening 
number, outlines Jonah Levin’s life from childhood until the 
time he got married, and others, such as “Long, Long Day” 
and ‘‘God Bless the Absentee,” underscore the sadness of life 
on the road. Several memorable sequences show Paul Simon 
singing such songs as ‘““One-Trick Pony” and “Soft Parachutes,” 
Jonah Levin’s early hit, on stage. Other groups which appear 
with him in a sixties Revival Concert are the Lovin’ Spoonful, 
with ‘‘Do You Believe in Magic,”’ and Sam and Dave, singing 
“Soul Man.” 


Film Review 


Despite the film’s drawbacks, such as lack of outstanding 
acting and an over-used theme, One-Trick Pony has'a 
definite air of being genuine. Simon has drawa on his own 
experiences in the performing and recording business to write 
this often poignant story of a down-and-outer who wants to 
make it, but not at the expense of his friends in the band. In the 
end, he loses everything—band, wife, and the possibility of 
ever having another hit song. 

One-Trick Pony is not a funny movie; there are few lines to 
make you laugh. It is not an exciting movie; there are no car- 
chases or shoot-outs. But the film is quite enjoyable, even if 
its primary function is to provide a framework for Simon’s 
lyrics. One-Trick Pony is Paul Simon, singing his own songs; 


and if you go expecting much else, you aré likely to be 
disappointed.O 
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| Blues Take 


A Cruise out West 


“There's a lot of things that give you the blues, that give me 
the blues, that give any man the blues; it's somewhere down 
the line that you've been hurt someplace. And so when you 
gets the feelin’, it's not only what happened to you— it’s what 
happened to your foreparents and other people. And that’s 
what makes the blues.” 


John Lee Hooker 


by Jeremy Bard 


orphan, they are consumed with a sense of their own 

pain and tragedy and restlessness, of their shadowy 
past tenses and shaky future ones. Before people such as 
Chuck Berry, Elvis and the Stones made them acceptable and 
welcome for society at large, they were the inhabitants of the 
Deep South’s sagging porches, muddy riverbanks and ram- 
shackle Black churches. This weekend, Santa Cruz will 
provide a stage for two bluesmen whose roots go back to those 
raw, dark-spirited Mississippi days, where a voice and a 


T= Blues are music’s orphan. Like any perceptive 
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cartoons = Robert Crumb, 1972. 


guitar were primary weapons against the absence of any real 
hope or home. 

John Lee Hooker, who well appear tomorrow-night at the 
Catalyst,-was born in Clarksdale, a small town in central 
Mississippi rendwned for its early blues tradition. Muddy 
Waters, two years his senior, was raised there as well. Son of 
sharecroppers, Hooker’s initial music experience was 
dominated by spirituals and gospels, which is still powerfully 
evident some 60 years later. Even as he moved northward to 
Memphis, Cincinnati and finally Detroit, where he made a 
name for himself in the late ’40s, his music retained the 
fervency and rough edges so characteristic of the Delta 
countryside’s tiny churches and prayer gatherings. 


Concert Previews 


At the same time, Hooker became one of the seminal 
figures in the rise of the so-called “urban blues,”’ a derivative 
which emphasized strong ground-beats, electric instruments 
and arrangements tailored for the very-secular environment 
of ghetto nightclubs and honkytonks. The leap from Miss- 
issippi backyards to smoky Detroit barrooms might have 
been startling, but Hooker soon proved he was no country 
bumpkin; after landing his first recording job in 1948, he 
contracted himself out to various companies under a whole 
phalanx of pseudonyms, including Delta John, Birmingham 
Sam and His Magic Guitar, and The Boogie Man. This might 
seem devious, but as he explained later: “Money’s pretty 


exciting, you know.” 


Whether on acoustic or electric guitar, Hooker delivers the 


’ blues with the passion of one who has too many tragic stories 


to ever tell them all. His playing is typically spare and gutty; 
he will never try to dazzle his way through a tune. His chords 
will pound like a pulse. His foot will stomp. His voice, 
unbelievably deep and intense, will range from howls to 
moans to whispers as he strides through the predictable 
gallery of unfaithful lovers, lonely railroad tracks and broken 
homes. His visions are dark. It reminds you that while Bing 
Crosby was dreaming of a White Christmas, as whole lot of 


_ people were just dreaming for a warm place to sleep. 


Though Frederick Henery, better known as Taj Mahal, 
was born in Harlem, he carf also claim a Southern blues 
heritage: his father was a Jamaican jazz musician and his 
mother a gospel singer. He extracted his pseudonym, he likes 
to tell, from one of his dreams, but when he appears Sunday at 


the Performing Arts Theater, there will be an opportunity to 


see that nothing could be more unlike a tomb than this huge, 
charismatic bluesman. 
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Taj Mahal disp Lich Ali says he’s the greatest 


Taj Mahal’s personality is the sort that you only expect to 
find in old Virginia folk ballads or cheap novels. Loud, 
flagrant, aggressive, talented, and confident, he will never 
shrink away from declaring the exponential value and extent 
of his musicianship. It is difficult to find original praise for the 
man, simply because he has just about said it all himself. 

His early musical education consisted of a brew of gospels 
and spirituals, Creole and Caribbean music, New Orleans 
jazz and Mississippi blues, all of which he has fused and 
employed to produce a body of wotk whose primary char- 
acteristic (as Taj will insist) is its “authenticity.” Candor, 
musically and otherwise, is of utmost importance to Taj; 
when asked of his loyalties once in an interview, he replied 
staunchly, “First I’m an African, second I’m a Jamaican, 
third a Black American. The rest is somebody else’s 
mischief,” 

Even if you fall considerably short of Taj’s glowing 
estimation of himself, there is no denying his manifold 
musical abilities. In addition to his awesome vocals, he is a 
vibrant instrumentalist guitar, blues harp, piano, cello, 
mandolin, banjo and bass. His reputation has deservedly 
been built on his dedicated weaving together of the many 
threads of Afro-American ethnic and folk music and he is as 
at home with the blues as a redwood in the UCSC 
backcountry. 

“Music,” Taj has said, “‘is like dirt. Music is everywhere.” 
Though his Amherst BA degree and John Lee Hooker’s 
crumbling Clarkdale A-frame make strange bedfellows, what 
both artists share is this intense belief in the organic integrity 
of their music, the earthiness and sense of history that pulse in 
their choruses. They are deep in the Blues; and we are 
fortunate to be within earshot of them.0 


The Cheap Suit Serenaders (performing Friday night at the 
Club Zayante in Felton) faced those two most difficult 
problems of any band that lasts for more than five years-- 
penury and personell changes--and overcame them. The 
cabaret circuit is the better for it. 
Originally founded by cartoonists Robert Crumb and Bob 
Armstrong, the Serenaders sang and played their versions of 
a variety of ‘30s classics and originals at different nightclubs 
in the greater Northern Californian area, and released four 
albums,including a hit single, ‘Get a load of this’. 
One of their songs, ‘Suiter’s Blues’, contained this lyric: 


‘We're playing tonight, singing our favorite tunes/ this record 


won’t sell and the ladies think we’re goons.’ This is an 
accurate record of the career of the Serenaders. How could a 
band playing Paul Whiteman songs hope to compete in the 
late seventies against King Disco? 

Robert Crumb, harried by a Kafkaesque legal suit based on 
his right to a cartoon character, and a resulting tax audit 
that nearly bankrupted him, retired from the band c. 1977. 
The Serenaders released a benifit EP for Crumb backed with 
a version of the risque masterpiece ‘Christopher Columbus’ 
by Jane Dornacker (of ‘Dont Touch Me There‘ fame). 


The Club Zayante is at 9211 E. Zayante Rd. Showtime is 9 
pm. 
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| Noisemakers 


“We've suffered for our music. Now it’s your turn.” 
—Neil Innes 


T his is going to be different than last night, I thought. I 
mentally returned to the gala fiasco opening of an old 
roadhouse in the wilderness near Felton that I had attended 
the night before. Not that the band wasn’t good; indeed, the 
Queen Ida Bon Temps Zydeco band is one of the best reasons 
for living on the central coast. But the crowd reminded me all 
to clearly of a certain Who concert in Cincinatti; the 
legendary Queen Ida was invisible thanks to my fellow music 
lovers, and my date was groped by nearly the entire 
supporting cast of Deliverance. Nevertheless, I was in high 
spirits today, and who in my situation wouldn’t be? I was on 
my way to the Santa Cruz Civic to catch the first annual 
Battle of the Bands. 

A little mathematics is necessary to comprehend the 
magnitude of this cultural event. First, nine hours of heavy 
metal is like twenty-five hours of any other type of music. The 
final census came to fifteen bands, all with a guest list of 
eighteen each (approximately three or four guests for each 
musician). Multiplying fifteen by eighteen (plus the 
promoter’s buddies) and you have a gratis procession 
entering the Civic comparable to the one on the road to St. 
Ives. Divide fifteen acts by $5, and you get a per capita cost of 
32¢ per band, and I suppose it’s mean-spirited to carp about 
the quality of the merchandise, isn’t it? 

I suppose that what I do carp about is the idea of a Battle of 
the Bands. Frankly, it goes against everything that we 
treasure here at UCSC—in other words, it smacks of the 
infamous grade option. Better by far to have the whole 
damned thing as a showcase with free cigarettes and beer for 
the hapless noisemakers than to hold up a $1000 prize over 
their needy heads. Or perhaps it would be better as a turkey 
shoot—a fine old Protestant custom in which the most skillful 
at any given enterprise is awardeda frozen turkey as a token 
of esteem. Not that the acts reminded me of a cold, stiff, dead 
bird—far from it. It just seems that a competition of this sort 
can turn an audience into a vile mob of partisans, bellowing 
out “‘Faggit” and “Get Off Da Stage” at some really 
harmless groups. Still, one pays one’s nickel, and takes one’s 
chances, doesn’t one? (Yes. How very true. Editor’s note.) 

I arrived a little late and missed the following bands: The 
Suburbs, from Santa Cruz; Without a Trace, also from here; 
Imagine, from Aptos; and Russian Roulette of San Jose. My 
apologies to all of them. When I arrived, Slim Chicken (Santa 
Cruz) were finishing a letter-perfect replica of the Outlaws’ 
“High Tide and Green Grass Forever.”’ Their eminently 
competent lead guitarist had his big solo intercepted by the 
promoter, who stood in the wings giving the ‘cut’ sign to him. 
The artistic vision of the promoter may be questionable, but 
the speed at which the bands changed was not. The next 
group set up behind the curtain on this same stage that had 


Student assaulted at musical 


‘Let me hear you say YEAH!’ 


born the weight of Roxy Music, the Ramones and Elvis 
Costello. The promoter, nattily attired in an ice cream suit, 
heckled the audience (composed almost exclusively of Ft. 
Ord fodder and fifteen year old denizens of King’s Plaza 
Mall) into responses to his question, “ARE YOU HAVIN’ 
A GOOD TIME?”’, which he repeated every time the bands 
changed. 

The next group was the Spectacles; and they deserve more 
than just a word of encouragement. Their third song was 
exceptional, but they were heckled a lot. However, if they had 
stuck around to see some of the acts that the crowd liked, they 
might not have felt so bad about it. The Spectacles (from 
S.F.) and the Point really left an impression on me. In many 
ways, it’s a good idea to showcase a band with just a few 


by Regis Goatlips 


melee; promoter sought. 


songs; they seem more dynamic. The Point (also locals) were 
very tight, and they were canny enough to play on that giant 
soft spot that everyone has for John Lennon by doing a cover 
version of “Imagine.” At this point in the show, though, it was 
asy to see the influences on all the groups. In this stage of all 
of their developments, the groups were all so imitative of a 
more famous act that a contest between them was a silly as a 
contest between Be-Bop Deluxe (the Point’s big influence) 


and Blondie (big influence for The Exceptions). The 
Exceptions themselves were jeopardized by back-firing 
monitors; and it might be a good idea to have their chanteuse/ 
keyboard player growl a little more. 

I stepped out for a while after The Exceptions (missing 
Remote Control, Oakland, Joy Buzzers, Santa Cruz, 
Rusters, ??? and Klystron—next time for sure, guys) and 
returned in time for the South Bay Band from San Jose. I’m 
the kind of person that would have slept through Ten Years 
After at Woodstock and wound up talking about how great 
Melanie was; the crowd went crazy, as they say, for the East 
Bay Band, but I wasn’t really thrilled. They did almost 
perfect cover versions of Santana’s “Black Magic Woman” 
and ‘‘Soul Sacrifice” (even Carlos Santana is tired of these 
songs). The East Bay Band had a fine 400 lb. conga player I: 
wouldn’t mind seeing again, though. 

The Agents, from Salinas, were a lot like the Cars, but 
didn’t go over. very well with their instrumental version of 
“Blue, blue, my love is blue.”” They might want to add the 
theme from the TV show “The Munsters” to their act, 
because they had the sound just right. 

I regret totally bad-mouthing musicians, who are usually 

K types once they’re off-stage, but Otis’ Coincidence (Los 

Jatos) and Attack (Aptos) are my idea of a floor show in hell. 


Coincidence was almost unbelievably bad—Otis himself was. 


a lead-toned, Z-level Ted Nugent clone with a repetoire 
including a song about the “‘Ayatoilet” (Last Khomeini joke 
before Hostage Release) and one called “Old Wave” (stop 
me if you’ve heard this one). They were tolerable, though, 
compared to Attack, who were so lame that I left before 
finding out who won the competition. Remember a group 
called Angel, with this sickening pre-teen vocalist called 
Punky Robbins? These guys certainly did...I thought I’d 
never see another shoulder length, blond perm-wearing lead 
vocalist again as long as I lived. I was dead wrong. They went 
over like free barbiturates at the Boardwalk, but come to think 
of it, nothing went over as well as the tape of Peter Frampton 
singing ‘‘Do You Feel Like We Do?” If I’d been the judge, I 
would have divided up the'prize fifteen ways, gone home and 
washed my ears out with some Buzzcocks. Because, except 
for dividing the prize, that’s what I did anyway.0 


There’s nothing very funny about the modern 
world, is there? We at City on a Hill sympathise. 
If you're a cartoonist, why not submit your 
(standard size) work ? 

Together, we can light the way to an even 
bleaker future. 
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Delights 


by Sharan Street 


be like putting on a pair of spectacles that change the 

proportions and coloration of one’s surroundings. 
This process of altering perception is even more noticeable 
when the body of work comes from a non-European tradition. 

The current exhibit at the Sesnon Gallery, “Indian 
Miniature Painting and Drawing,” will give Santa Cruz 
residents an opportunity to experiment with their perception. 
Compiled by the Gallery’s Director Philip Brookman, the 52 
paintings and drawings come from the collection of William 
Theo Brown and Paul Wonner, owners of one of the finest 
collections of Indian paintings in California. 

The miniatures are primarily religious paintings, peopled 
with the mythological figures of Hindu scripture. Blue- 
skinned, multi-limbed deities and brave mortal heroes vie 
bloodily with asuras (demons), engage in mystical rites, or 
relax in a tranquil landscape. The show offers an excellent 
opportunity for those unacquainted with Indian culture and 
religion to gain a taste for the brilliant color, fine detailing and 
dramatic staging of Indian painting. The show is well 
documented; cards describing the scenes and characters 


4 bsorbing a body of work by an unfamiliar artist can 
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= OAKES COLLEGE | 


A Garden of Hindu 


depicted dates and points of origin, and stylistic commentary 
give added interest to the show. 

The Wonner/Brown collection is rare because of its 
emphases on Rajput style painting. The term ‘“‘Rajput style” 
refers to the painting style of the Hindu-dominated 
northwestern area of India. It was brought into wider usage 
by the prominent Indian art critic Ananda Kentish Coomar- 
answany, to distinguish the painting style of the Hindu 
warrior caste people that populated these areas from the style 
that emerged from the Imperial Moslem Mughal courts of 
Agra and Delhi. ; 

Coomaraswamy felt that Rajput painting was more ~ 
endemic to the national spirit, since the Mughal style was 
heavily influenced by both Persian and European traditions. 
Mughal painters saw examples of Persian miniatures and 
etchings of European art, and therefore their style was 
characteristically more naturalistic and secular. Rajput style 
retained more of the mystical qualities of the Hindu religion. 

The miniatures are wholly delightful. When looking 
closely at them, one Gan get the feeling of viewing a distant, 
but nonetheless real, world. Although the sights and 


A SCOUT IS: 


by Peter Tripodi and Richard Rubin 


mythological beasts are fantastical, naturalistic details ot 
animals and plants form a peephole into an ancient world. 
Pictorially there is much of interest in the works. They are 


_ possessed of a vigorous line, equal in intensity to the 


unadulterated fields of color. Broader lines suggest action 
and movement, finer lines delineate details of hand and face. 
Also worth noting is the varied use of the decorative framing 
devices—painted frames that are sometimes abstract or floral 
patterns, or occasionally solid color. 

Some limited conclusions can be formed from reading the 
cards accompanying the paintings. Most of the illustrations 
were not conceived as separate works; they were integrated 
with the other cultural expressions of literature and music. 
Most of the works were originally found in literary series 
illustrating traditional Hindu myths, such as the Ramayana, 
the saga of the Aryan Prince Rama, a mortal hero who 
conquored the demon Ravana, or the Bhagavata Purana, 
a popular Hindu text, which recounts the life of the beloved 
god Krishna. 

Another notable series are the Ragamala, visual 
equivalents to the Raga, an Indian musical form. These 
paintings often have scenes of music-making, or dramas 
of love. 

Other secular subject matter also details facets of love- 
making: secret meetings, a tender embrace, quarreling lovers 
and several scenes of grieving heroines, waiting for the absent 
hero to return. A small percentage of the show also includes 
portraits of nobility and events of courtly life. 

Apart from the great historical value, these gem-like 
paintings are a colorist’s delight. Unabashed fields of pure 
color lighten the eye, and fine use of detail make close perusal 
of the paintings a pleasure. The collection will be appearing at 
the College V Sesnon Gallery until February 8, and gallery 
hours are Tuesday through Sunday, 11 to 5.0 


Trustworthy (I made quite a number of secret promises 
during the campaign, and I intend to keep every one of them.) 
Loyal (I’m loyal to every special interest group-hmm, uhh- 
everyone that helped me to this office.) 


- Helpful (If we don’t help El Salvador or South Africa, who 


will?) 

Friéndly (I think it’s time we put the Ayatollah on welfare.) 
Courteous (Could you hold that cue card up a little higher, 
please?) 

Kind (How we could deny sanctuary to a good friend like the 
Shah is, well, beyond my capabilities.) 

Obedient (I'll obey all corporate executives, the Moral 
Majority, and Nancy.) 

Cheerful (What, me worry?) 

Thrifty (No more wasted money on health care, education, 
the environment...) 

Brave (I’m not scared to send our boys overseas.) 

Clean (All my dirt will be swept under the Oval Office rug.) 
Reverent (Let’s have our children reading the good book in 


hool, instead of dirty one 
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. by Geoffrey ickes 


have at least three elements to not only make its 

existence justifiable, but also to make it sellable; the 
music should make you want to boogie (with an occasional 
ballad for fireplace and backseat purposes); it should reflect 
problems and situations of Everyman as often as possible; 
and, it should not take itself too seriously too much of the 
time. 

Of course, these criteria are not absolute, and they go hand 
in hand with the corollary that live rock and roll can often 
achieve the same ends, as Warren Zevon proves in his 
exceptional new live LP, Stand in the Fire, recorded at the 
Roxy in LA this summer. 

Zevon has only been recording for a few years; prior to his 
solo career he wrote songs for Linda Ronstadt, among others. 
In this short time he has established a loyal cult following, 
and shattered the sensibilities and complacency of audiences 
used to homogeneous music and lyrics. Concerts during his 
last tour had been filled with drunken abuse directed toward. 
his audience. However, he has dried up, gotten in shape, and 
compiled a live collection which, while not the best represen- 
tation of his songwriting abilities shows that Zevon can hold 
his own against any folk/disco/new wave/heavy metal king. 

Adhering to his reputation as a professional non-conform- 
ist, Zevon uses material culled from both his studio and 
albums, plus four previously unrecorded cuts. The title song 
opens the album . Its lyrics are almost sophomoric, but 
provides a forum for Zevon whois “‘standing in the fire of rock 


A o some of us remaining purists, rock and roll should 


‘and roll,” while also introducing one of the tightest and most 


energetic bands I’ve heard on vinyl. 

Zevon uses the band to their best advantage, choosing 
mostly uptempo songs, including a sizzling rendition of the 
title track from Zevon’s Excitable Boy. ‘‘Excitable Boy” 


The Student Committee 
on Committees 


(SCOC) 


is soliciting student applications for 


THE AD HOC COMMITTEE 
ON CAMPUSWIDE 
STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


which, under the aegis of the SCOC, will be charged with . 
exploring the feasibility of a campuswide student governing 
and activities organization, and to Suggest what structure 
any such organization might take. Any interested students 
should apply at the Campus Activities Office (above the 
Whole Earth) by 4 p.m., Wed., Jan. 28, 1981. 
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Stand in the Fire 


concerns a charming young lad, presumably middle class, 
who craves attention. Here we seen the appleal to Everyman, 
right? Well, the fact that Zevon’s boy gets his attention by 
“rubbing the pot roast all over his chest,” or killing his date 
for the Junior prom, and later ‘making a cage right out of her 
bones.” The audience is assured that Zevon definitely has 
found a new angle. aed 

He also laments urban blight and our socially induced loss 
of individuality in his intense version of “Jeannie. Needs a 
Shooter,”’ a song co-written with Bruce Springsteen. The 
symphonic interplay of guitars and synthesizers give the 
listener the feel of what it’s like to be trapped in an industrial 
town. Zevon has not abandoned marketing strategy, however; 
anyone who fell in love with “Werewolves of London,” will 
not be disappointed by the live version, replete with references 
to James Taylor (the wolf’s impending victim), Jackson 
Browne, and Brian DePalma. , 


Record Review 


However, it is not until side two that this disc really shines 
through. The two strongest cuts on the album (which is 
arguable, of course,) are two of the new ones: “The Sin” 
leads off with a Buzzcocks-sounding into that grabs you by 
the musical gonads, while the lyrics effectively draw a picture 
of a professional asshole: 


“You did something you knew was wrong, 
But it wasn’t called a crime; 
I'm not saying you should give a sucker 

_ An even break; 
I'm talking about the time you were cruel 
For cruelty’s sake— 
How are you going to pay for the Sin?” 


Restraining the excitable boy 
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The song’s arrangement is punchy, and the inplay of 
guitarists David Landau and Zeke Zirngiebel on slide is 
awesome in its intensity and virtuosity. ‘‘I’ll Sleep When I’m 
Dead” also follows the same path to the rock Hall of Fame, 
featuring some Eddie Van Halen fingering during the guitar 
breaks by Landau. 

For sheer energy, though, ‘Poor, Poor Pitiful Me” takes 
the prize. The rhythm section of Marty Stinger on drums and 
Roberto Pinon on bass, along with some excellent slide by 
Zirngiebel, elevate the song in ways Ronstadt couldn’t even 
dream of. This song underscores the quality of the arrange- 
ments, in general, which are much livelier than the studio 
versions. They highlight Zevon’s excellent writing, a 
what tight bands are all about. 

I would recommend Stand in the Fire for those whotike_a/ 
bit of playful cerebration with their rock. Ultimately, that is 
where Zevon’s greatest strength is: being intelligént without 
being ponderous or boring. The fact that his songs are biting; 
and the energy level is— also bodes well for the future output 
of the Excitable Boy.0 


CHINQUAPIN 


a literary arts magazine e since 1979 


DEADLINE EXTENDED TO JANUARY 23rd 


~. 


Last chance for submissions. Contribute now 
to UCSC’s only campuswide literary 
magazine. We need the best poetry, prose, 
graphics, photography and drama you have to 
offer, including translations. We encourage 
submissions from everyone, whether you're a 
Creative Writing major or someone who 
writes anonymous poems on the computer. 
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If you have something to share, let us know 
about it: no more than five pages of poetry, 
ten pages of prose, double-spaced and with 
your name, address, and telephone number 
on the accompanying cover sheet only. Drop 
it off at the Campus Activities office, above 
the Whole Earth Restaurant. For more inform- 
ation, call John at 429-9628. 
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ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 29th, BRIAN 
FARRELL WITH WESTERN CAMPS, Inc. will 
be conducting interviews to fill positions at River Way 
Ranch Camp. Positions available include camp coun- 
selors, senior life savers, sailing instructors, nurse’s 
aide, drivers, and many: more. For interview and/or 
information, see Sharon in Student Employment (Room 
125, Central Services) or call X4024, : 


DOES YOUR PROJECT NEED HELP? Stevenson 
College and the UCSC Alumni Association invite 
applications for the Stevenson Undergraduate Re- 


other funding possibilities, and the names of faculty 
members who would support your project proposal. 
Grants will be made to Stevenson students (priority 
will be given to seniors) in support of academic 
research projects. Deadline for submittal of applica- 
tions is February 9, 1981 to the Stevenson Provost’s 
Office. 


SLIDE PRESENTATION ON “MOUNTAINS 
OF AMERICA” by world renowned mountain climber 
Fred Becky. This unique presentation will stress the 
Alaska Range, Canadian Rockies, Wind River Range, 
Sierra Nevada, Cascade Range, the rock towers of the 
Southwest Desert and volcanoes of Mexico. He is 
currently writing a book, “Mountains of America.” 
Presentation is Wednesday, January 28, 7:30 pm in 
Classroom 2. Admission: $2.00. 


is open M-F, 10am to 4 pm. The library is in Room 
104, Student Music East (behind Crown-Merrill and 
below KZSC). Call 429-2468 to make sure a librarian 
is there. Open to everyone. 


STUDENT-ORIGINATED LEARNING GRANT: 
The Task Force for Instructional Improvement is 
pleased to announce the Spring Quarter 1981 Student 
Originated Learning Grants Program. This program 
provides support for the creation of innovative pro- 
grams designed by students to meet their own and 
fellow students’ needs. Applications available at the 
College Offices. Complete forms must be submitted to 
Marilyn Cantlay, Social Sciences Division, Merrill 
College, Room 37, by February 20, 1981 for Spring 
Quarter 1981 implementation. 


HOUSING PAYMENT DEADLINE: Winter Quar- 
ter Room and Board fees are due on MONDAY, 
JANUARY 26th. Your payment must be deposited in 
the Campus Cashier’s Office or postmarked no later 
thanJanuary 26th in order to avoid late fees. If you are 
unable to pay your fees in full on Monday, please see 
the Campus Housing Office before the deadline date 
and arrange a deferred payment schedule. Do it now!! 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN FINANCIAL AID 
for 1981-82? If so, applications are now available in 
the Office of Financial Aid, 201 Central Services. The 
deadline for next fall is February 12th, so you need to 
start the application process right away. If you’d like 
| some help figuring out the forms, workshops will be 
held February 4th from 3 to 5 pm in the College V 
Fireside Lounge. 

V Fireside Lounge. 


INVESTIGATIVE JOURNALIST I. F. STONE, 
for 30 years one of the nation’s most outspoken 
political commentators, will visit the UC Santa Cruz 
campus in late January and early February, 1981. 
While at UCSC, Stone will present two lectures to the 
general public. On Sunday, February Ist, Stone will 
speak on ““The Grim Outlook at Home and Abroad” 
at 8 pm in UCSC’s Performing Arts Theater. And on 
Tuesday, February 3rd, Stone will argue ““How 
Socrates Might Have Won Acquittal” beginning at 8 
pm in Thimann Lecture Hall 3. Both lectures are free 
and the public is welcome. 


HELP DIG UP ENGLAND’S PAST: Students are 
urgently invited to help in archaeological excavations 
in England next summer. Deadline for application is 
‘March 1. No experience necessary. Six academic 
cfedits can be earned from participating in this low- 
cost program which ends by three weeks’ participation 
on digs in different parts of England and Scotland. 
Write now for further details to AAD Associates, 
P.O. Box 3927, Amity Station, New Haven, Conn., 
06525, or call (203) 387-4461. 
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THE GAY AND LESBIAN ALLIANCE LIBRARY 


FOR INFORMATION ON SUMMER INTERN- 


‘SHIPS at the American Enterprise Institute for Public 


Policy Research, in Labor-Management Services Ad- 
ministration or the National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) in Oakland, contact Dori at Cooperative 
Education, X2396. 


THE ENERGY CONSERVATION SERVICE will 
hold another roundtable discussion on Wednesday, 
January 28th from 12 noon to 2:30 pm at the Miramar 
Restaurant on the Santa Cruz Wharf. Cost is $6.00. 
Call 425-5256 to reserve a space or for more informa- 
tion. At this luncheon meeting government officials 
and local businesspersons will discuss pertinent energy 
issues and problems that local operations face. Topics 
will include ways.to cooperate on energy conservation 
and renewable resource development in the future. 


THE CITY OF CAPITOLA PLANNING COM- 
MISSION will hold public hearings on the Capitola 
Local Coastal Program Draft Land Use Plan at 7 pm 
on Thursdays of January 15 and 29 at the City 
Council Chambers, Capitola City Hall, 420 Capitola 
Avenue, Capitola. Please contact Richard Steele, 
City Planning Director, if you have any questions 
(475-7300). Copies of the Plan and the city’s staff 
report are available at the City Hall. 


THE CALIFORNIA ARTS COUNCIL and THE 
CITY OF SANTA CRUZ are co-sponsoring a Public 
Arts Program at the Nelson Community Center. 
Programs, offered by artist-in-residence, Rafael 
deSoto, Jr., are designed to provide basic art skills to 
people of all ages. Deadline for registration for the first 
session is Friday, January 30th. Space is limited so 
participants should register early at Santa Cruz Parks 
and Recreation Office, 346 Church Street or the 
Nelson Community Center, 301 Center Street. For 
more detailed course descriptions, dates and class fees 
consult the “Visual Arts” brochure at local art stores 
or public libraries or call 429-3777. 


HARKINS SLOUGH FIELD TRIP for Santa Cruz 

Bird Club, Sunday, January 25, 1981. Meet at 8:30 
am at Wells Fargo Bank, 7701 Soquel Drive, Aptos. 
A three-mile hike along the slough and Lee Road, 
concentrating on raptors and water birds. Wear suit- 
able clothing for weather. Lunch optional. Members 
and friends welcome. Randy Morgan (leader) — 475- 
6343. 


TRANSCRIPT SECTION OF THE REGISTRAR’S 
Office (located at 106 Central Services) is open forin- 
person visits and telephone inquiries from 1:00 to 4:00 
pm daily. This change in hours is necessry to allow 
the transcripts staff uninterrupted time to handle the 
heavy volume of transcript requests. Forms for re- 
questing an official transcript are available in the 
lobby from 8 am to 5 pm. Instructions are printed on 
the forms. For additional information, see the 1980- 
1981 Bureaucracy Simplified, pages 46-48. 


FINANCIAL AID ORIENTATION FOR BI- 
LINGUAL/MULTICULTURAL CREDENTIAL 
applicants will be held on January 30th at 3:00 pm, 
Clark Kerr Hall, Room 317 in the Office of the 
Committee on Education. For further information 
please call 429-4129. 


THE. UCSC SYMPHONIC BAND is currently 
seeking new members for its ensemble. The group is 
open to interested brass, woodwind and percussion 
performers. The band’s repertory extends from tradi- 
tional marches to 20th century works. The group’s 
rehearsals are on Monday night from 7 to 10 pm in the 
Performing Arts Concert Hall. Two concerts are 
planned for the first week in March. For further 
information, contact Bill Wright at 426-1915. 


RECRUITERS ON CAMPUS THIS WEEK! 
1-27 Hughes Aircraft (I1S)* 
1-29 N.C.R. (Torrey Pines) (IS)* 
1-30 Summit Systems (IS)* 
* - Formal interviews requiring a resume. 
Please call Diane Matus at X2183 if you are inter- 
ested in any of the above recruiters. 


SYMPOSIUM FOR COMPUTER SCIENCE 
STUDENTS: Meet with UCSC Alumni working in 
the computer industry in an informal session and ask 
those questions that only someone currently involved 
can answer. What are the attitudes, expectations, 
problems, opportunities, prejudices you might en- 


- 


counter looking for a job, and, more importantly, atter 
you have found one? Where’s summer work, how 
might you best slant your course work - any questions 
you can think of, bring to the symposium at the 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge on January 23rd from 4 to 
7 pm. Call Diane Matus at X2183 to sign up. 


PREPARE YOUR RESUME NOW: Attend aresume 


workshop sponsored by Career Planning and Place- 
ment and begin preparing yourself to represent your 
experience and skills to your best advantage on your 
job search. Judith White will hold a session designed 
to outline your choices of format and content for your 
all-important resume. This session will be held at 
Career Planning and Placement, 123 Central Ser- 
vices, on January 28th at 7 pm. Please call X2183 to 
sign up now. 


REBECCA WEBER will be teaching “Infant Care,” 
a class for expectant or new parents, covering such 
subjects as “preparing for parenthood,” “infant care at 
home,” and “‘infant health and safety,”’ on 3 Wednes- 
days, January 14 through 28, from 7 to 10 pm in the 
Cabrillo College Sesnon House. Fee is $15 and 
includes free admission for one support person. For 
further information, call Cabrillo College Community 
Education at 425-6331 or 688-6466. 


PROFESSOR BERNARD S. COHN of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will give a general lecture on “Creation 
of a Colonial Structure of Knowledge” on Wednes- 
day, January 28th at 4 pm at Merrill College, Room 
102. Sponsored by Comparative World History and 
South and Southeast Asian Studies. 


SAN JOSE FIREFIGHTER JIM ALLEN will 
teach a 3-unit class at Cabrillo College, ‘“‘Funda- 
mentals of Personal Fire Safety and Emergency 
Action,” this spring semester . The class will meet 
Tuesday evenings from 7 to 10 pm and will include 
certification in first aid and cardio-pulmonary resus- 
citation. Allen is a ladder-truck company officer, 
which is the traditional ‘‘rescue company”’ of the 
firefighting service. Registration for the spring semes- 
ter takes place on Monday, January 19 through 


‘Wednesday, January 21 in the gymnasium on campus. 


For further information, call 425-6447. 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF northern 
Santa Cruz County presents ‘Women, Money. and 
Power” on Saturday, January 31st, 1981 from 10 am 
to 1 pm at the Louden Nelson Community Center, 301 
Center Street, Santa Cruz. The counselor will be 
Joanna Hamburg, M.A. Fees are $15—one meet- 
ing—class limited to 10 women—advance registration 
required. Call 423-9444 for registration or more 
information. 


CLASSIC ANTI-WAR FILM FESTIVAL at West 
Valley College Theatre, 14000 Fruitvale Avenue, 
Saratoga, CA, presents 14 films on January 23 and 
24, 1981. For more information and tickets call 867- 
2200m X515, 


THE. COUNCIL ON INTERNATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL EXCHANGE (CIEE) announces the 
publication of the 1981 Student Travel Catalog. Now 
in its 8th year, the catalog remains one of the most 
comprehensive free student guides available, with 
information on travel abroad, work exchanges and 
study programs. While some services offered are 
available only to students, many are open to all. The 
1981 Student Travel Catalog may be obtained from 
CIEE, Dept. STC 81, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, New York, 10017, (212) 661-1414 or 312 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA, 94108, (415) 421- 
3473, enclosing 50¢ for postage and handling. 


SEMINAR ON THE ARAB WORLD: The Ameri- 
can Forum for International Study in conjunction with 
the American University in Cairo is sponsoring a 
summer seminar/study program on the Arab world. 
The dates are July 1-July 22, 1981. The three-week 
program will examine the historical and contemporary 
Arab world and will draw extensively on the faculty 
and staff of the American University in Cairo. Field 
trips will be made to Alexandria, Upper Egypt; Luxor, 
Aswan, and Abu Simbel. Registration for this pro- 
gram is only available through the American Forum 
for International Study, 14311 South Woodland Road, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, 44120, or call (216) 751- 
7171. 
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THE AMERICAN FORUM FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDY has announced its Africa ’°81 
study/travel programs. Eight different programs.are 
scheduled for July and August, 1981. Programs will 
last from 8 to 26 days and range in cost from $1280 to 
$3480. Some scholarship aid is anticipated. Senegal 
and the Gambia will be the site for 6 one-week 
programs. Senegal, Mali, Guinea, and the Ivory Coast 
will be the countries to be studied in a program on 
Francophone African Literature and Culture. A two- 
week program in West Africa will feature Senegal, 
Nigeria, Benin, Togo, Ghana, and the Ivory ‘Coast. 
Egypt, Ethiopia and Tanzania are scheduled to be 
visited on a Comparative East African Societies 
program. And for the first time, the American Forum 
will travel to southern Africa to visit the front-line 
States of Zimbabwe, Mozambique, Botswana, Zam- 
bia, and Tanzania. Forum participants receive a wide 
range of lectures, field trips, cultural events, and 
meetings with leading African spokespersons. Bro- 
chure is available by writing or calling the American 
Forum at 14311 South Woodland Road, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, 44120, (216) 751-7171. 


SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS WILL SUPPORT staff 
training activities proposed during 1981 which typi- 
cally are not sponsored or funded by. the University. 
Projects proposed may include, but are not limited to, 
participation in off-campus professional/ trade classes, 
workshops or seminars, attendarice at educational 
classes not offered by the University, or other job skills 
and career advancement plans. Applications will be 
accepted by the Affirmative Action Office, Room 
475, McHenry Library, at any timé until 5 pm, March 
15, 1981. For further information, please contact the 
Affirmative Action Office, X2650. 


WEEKLY BIBLE STUDIES now in progress spon- 
sored by University Christian Fellowship. West Cam- 
pus meeting from 4 to 5 pm on Thursdays at the 
College V Fireside Lounge. East campus meeting is 
from 7 to 8 pm at the University Religious Center near 
Cowell College: Both are led by area clergy. Call 426- 
6242 for more information. 


WOMEN’S ART HISTORY for women artists: 
Selected topics include “‘fine” and ‘“‘decorative” works 
from matriarchal times to present; how feminist artists 
refer to our heritage; directions for our own work, 
Non-artists welcome. Led by Alice Dubiel. Four 
weeks, T-Th, 7:30-9:00 pm. Starts January 27. YWCA, 
$12 members/$15 non-members. Pre-registration: 
426-3062. 


SURVIVAL INTO THE 21st CENTURY: Viktoras 
Kulvinskas, author-lecturer (Survival in the 21st 
Century) will speak with a wholistic approach pre- 
senting specific alternatives in food, shelter, health 
care, and overall lifestyle. Will discuss wheatgrass 
therapy, sprouting, raw foods, vegetarian nutrition, 
food economics and food politics. Practical methods 
for working toward change, taking responsibility for 
one’s life, and commitment towards all life. The world 
is changing and this talk helps to focus on what’s 
important. Don’t miss this outstanding speaker (his 
former engagements include Black Hills Alliance, 
World Symposium on Humanity, National Health 
Federation)—Thursday, January 22, at the Crown 
College Dining Hall, 7 pm. The talk is free to all 
students, staff and faculty. 


REMOVAL OF GRADE I: February 2 is the last 
day to file a petition to remove a winter quarter 
Incomplete. $5 fee; Registrar's Office. UNDER- 
GRADUATES: you must complete the course work 
to remove the Incomplete by February 17. Graduate 
students must complete the course work by March 13. 


CHANGE OF MAJOR OR COLLEGE: February 
2 is the last day to file a petition to be effective spring 
quarter. Registrar’s Office. 


GRADUATING IN MARCH? February 2 is the 
last day to file an application for candidacy for a winter 


quarter bachelor’s degree. See pages 27-29 of Bureau- — 


cracy Simplified for further information. 


RE-ENTRY WOMEN: Kay Zwerling, who uses the 
philosophic approach to problem solving, will be 
‘available tor personal counseling on Friday auei- 
noons at the Women’s Re-Entry Center. Call 429- 
2552 if you’d like to make an appointment to see her. 
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SERVICES Counsellors For Christ Crisis Tele- 
WOMEN’S PROBLEM SOLV- Phone. For counselling referrall o: 
ING GROUP. Learnto define prob- just a friend to talk to. 6 pm t 
lems, be assertive, share feedback, Midnight—438-4850. 

plan strategies, for change know and 


get what you want, make decisions TRAVEL THE WORLD ON A 
and commitments. Based on coop- SHOESTRING: Remember the 
erative problem solving model de- 800d old days of student travel?... 
veloped by Hogie Wyckiff. Sliding do!! Good discounts are avail- 
scale. Also. mediation for friends, #ble. For the best fare to anywhere 
housemates, lovers. Laura Davis, Cll Santa Cruz’s student travel 


662-0460. specialists. 


Europe: 1981 CHARTERS— 
Feminist Radical Therapy Clinic- Laker, Jetaway, Davis, Chartours & 
ian certified in massage and body- Travac all operate charters to Europe 
work. I do emotional release body- Serving these cities: London, Brussels, 
work incorporating bioenergetics, to Frankfurt, Amsterdam, Zurich, 
promote the release of long-held feel. Madrid and Paris. MORE CHEAP 
ings and tensions. Using a political FLIGHTS: World Airways, Capitol 
analysis of society, I teach personal Airways, Transamerica and Laker 
problem-solving skills to effectively !! have good transatlantic fares. 
confront issues and resolve conflicts. AND EVEN: TWA, Pan Am and 
I work with both women and men in British Airways all offer super sav- 
individual sessions and Cooperative i988. Ask about Apex, Standby and 


Problem Solving Groups. Nona Budget fares. 
Olivia, 426-3133. Reasonable fees. 


Birth Control, Pregnancy Testing, 


Call for appointment: 426-5550. 
to Central America. 


Natural Childbirth classes are now SOUTH PACIFIC AND ASIA: 
being offered by the Santa Cruz Round-trip excursion and one-way 
Women’s Health Center on Sunday budget fares to Australia & New 
nights. Emphasis is on deep breath- Zealand, Fiji, Samoa, Rarotonga and 
ing and relaxation. Class is opento Tahiti. Easy fares to Hong Kong, 
women and partners of all birth Bangkok, Singapore, Kula Lumpur, 


choices and family styles. For more Jakarta, and Manila. 
information and registration call 
427-3500. 


and cruises. 


Santa Cruz Women’s Health Center 425-TRIP, THE TOURISM 


offers Medical-gynecological ap- CENTER. 
pointments, supportive abortion : 
counseling, ovulation-mucus INSTRUCTION 


method of birth control, natural Riding lessons and training. Hunter- 
childbirth classes, health library, seat equitation, dressage and jump- 
LESBIAN HEALTH MATTERS! ing. School horses available. Horse 
booklet. Monday, Thursday, Fri- boarded, stalls, paddocks, pasture. 
day 10-4, Tuesday 10-7 pm, Wed- Show horses for sale and lease. Locat- 
nesday 10-1 and 7-9 pm. 250 Loc- ed 20 minutes from UCSC on bus 


ust St. 427-3500. line. 426-2878, 426-1871. 


Black students cont. 


interests are great. Organizations such as the Black Student’s 
Alliance and the college community at Oakes carry a lot of 
the responsibility for attracting and retaining students. 
With the exception of Oakes and Merrill, the colleges are 
“white ghettos,” as one student put it. There are 68 Black 
students at Oakes, 12 at Merrill, nine at Kresge, eight at 


_ Stevenson, five at College Five, four at Cowell, three. at 


Crown, and one at College Eight. 

“The concentration at Oakes has pluses and minuses,” 
said Judith James, associate director of EOP. A community 
sensitive to personal needs is a plus, she said, “but if you’re an 
art student, for example, maybe you should be at College 
Five because there are more people interested in art there. 
But you may still want to be at Oakes.” 

Both the EOP staff and Black students are determined to 
increase the number of Black and other minority students on 
campus. Besides the recruitment efforts already underway, 
EOP is planning a Black College Information Day in 
February and hopes to bus in a few hundred high school 
students from the Bay Area and Los Angeles. 

There is a personal commitment as well. “I don’t know if I 
like it here but if I leave they’ll be fewer Black students!”’ said 
Randel. “The upperclassmen made it for me and I feel a 
responsibility to help the other students coming in.” 


USA: Supersaver and other dis- 
count fares to most cities. Plus World 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD: Airways to Hawaii and New York. 
MEXICO, CENTRAL & 
VD Screening, Annual Exams, ref- SOUTH AMERICA: Night flights 
erence library. Free or low-cost. to Guadalajara and Mexico City. 
212 Laurel Street, Santa Cruz. 1!50-day excursion fares to South 
America. Round-trip excursion fares 


SUN, SKI & SPORT: Ask about 
our downhill and cross country ski 
packages, Scuba trips, Club Med 


WOMEN’S ART HISTORY FOR 
WOMEN ARTISTS. Selected top- 
ics include ‘‘fine’’ and ‘‘decorative” 
works from matriarchal times to pre- 
sent; how feminist artists refer to our 
heritage; directions for our own work. 
Non-artists welcome. Led by Alice 
Dubiel. Four weeks T-Th 7:30-9:00 
pm, starts jan. 27. YWCA $12 
memb/$15 non-members. Pre-reg- 
istration: 426-3062. 


German lessons and tutoring by 
experienced native teacher. ALL 
levels—reasonable rates (or reason- 
able trades!) 476-4957, Antje. 


TYPING . 

Need a Typist? professional ONE 
DAY service at incredibly LOW 
RATES. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Near UCSC. Editing available. Call 
now, 425-7818. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
PROMPT AND ACCURATE. 
Theses, dissertations, term papers, etc. 
secretary 476-495 1 


JANE DOE SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE, ACCURATE EDITING, 
PROOFING ON IBM CORRECT- 
ING TYPEWRITER TERM 
PAPERS, MAUSCRIPTS @ 4¢ per 
line. Conveniently located on Pacific Ave. 
Mall, 105 Soquel, Suite 7. Ask for Jane at 
423-5582; after 5 call 427-1722. 


STUDENTS, PEOPLE—Essays, 
termpapers, business letters, man- 
uscripts, statistical and technical 
reports, resumes typed accurately, 
quickly. Spelling, punctuation cor- 
rection. TEN YEARS EXPER- 
IENCE IBM Selectric Ann Cook 
423-2429, 425-5211. 


SENIOR THESIS AND DIS- 
SERTATION TYPING. Many 
years experience in all kinds of typing, 
especially technical—space equations, 
matrices, tables. IBM Selectric. Fast 
and dependable. NEAR CAMPUS. 
Nora Rogers: 423-9643. 
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PERSONALS 
peter Fong, please get in touch with 
me. Erik 476-1189—persist. 


HOUSING 


Feminist seeks non-smoking sister 
to share clean new 2-bedroom apart- 
ment. Central location near bus, 
shopping. $200 rent, $125 security, 
¥, utilities. No children, pets. Avail- 
able mid-February. 429-9527. 


FOR SALE 

Stunning Mossman Acoustic 
Guitar—6 string, rosewood sides 
and back, gorgeous tone. Must play. 
429-9051, 429-1895. $700 or best 
offer. 


Looking for an excellent investment? 
Buy silver coins now while they’re 
still cheap. Safe and liquid. call 
for the latest price quotation. Lowest 
price in town—425-4609. 


REBUILT 1500 VOLKSWAGEN 
ENGINE, less than 5000 miles 
with many new parts. The engine is 
complete with headers, external oil 
cooler, and rebuilt generator. $375, 
call Carter at 429-4359 or 426- 
8339. Also VW wheels. 


For Sale: 2 crypts at Holy Cross 
Mausoleum—$ 1 ,000 each. ($1,150 
value) Call Charlie at 475-3341. 


HELP WANTED 

Will exchange borading, training or 
lessons for daily help in small stable. 
Good opportunity for the right person 
to learn all aspects of training and 
showing. Must be reliable and have 
some previous experience with horses. 
426-2878. 


Attention faculty and staff. We’re 
looking for experienced seminar/ 
workshop leaders. If you’re interest- 
ed in leading seminars contact Sem- 
inar Services unLTD., PO Box 
1114 Capitola, 95010 or call 462- 
2713. 


Dinners ~ 


Pate 


WOE VACSE SS OCTALES 


D. wen aaa 


1015 Cedar o 425-5700 seedinprealh 
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INSTANT PASSPORT 
PICTURES 


Two for $5.95. Four for 510 


Willis 
Prestor . 


Campbell 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE WILL HAVE 
representatives on campus on Feb. 2, 1981 to 
discuss career opportunities and registration for 
this year’s PACE Examinations (3/7 to 5/2/81). 


L861 ‘Arenuer ZZ—Ssald IIH @ UO AID 


The registration for this year’s examination 
must be completed by Feb. 13, 1981. The IRS will 
be discussing opportunities as revenue agents, 
revenue officers, and tax auditors. 
Time: group presentation 12:00 to 1:00 PM 
Question & answer period 1:00 to 2:00 PM 
Career Planning Office 


i] 


DO YOU HAVE 
MEDICAL INSURANCE 
WHICH WILL PAY FOR 


@ EMERGENCY ROOM VISITS? 
@ HOSPITALIZATION? 

@ MAJOR SURGERY? 

@ SPECIALISTS CARE? 

@ PREGNANCY CARE? 


REMEMBER...Your registration fees only 
cover the services available at Cowell Student 
Health Center. 


Plan ahead! Buy UCSC Supplemental Health 
Insurance! 


$41.50 per quarter 
$89.75— for winter quarter through 9/18/81 


Selling periods for the 1980-81 policy year are: 


Winter Quarter. December |-January 23 
Spring Quarter: March 23-April 17 


Pick up an application form at the Health Center 
or your college office. Complete the entire form and 
take it_with your check to the Cashier’s Office. 
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